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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

“HE war news is not of special moment, but the number 
| of captures has been encouragingly large, including 
Viljoen, a very well known and active leader. It should also 
be noticed that another Burgher Corps of fifteen hundred 
men has been raised. This means that we now have close on 
four thousand Boers fighting on our side to get peace restored 
and the country settled. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the favourable significance of this fact both for the present 
and the future. Meantime there has been considerable excite- 
ment caused by the announcement that certain negotiations 
concerned with peace were going on. It appears that the Dutch 
Government approached the Government on Saturday last with 
certain proposals, that these propesals are being considered by 
the Cabinet, and that an answer will be sent in a few days. 
Nothing has been officially stated as to the tenor of the 
Dutch Government’s proposals, but it has been freely declared 
in the Press, and apparently on good authority, that the 
Dutch Government have asked to be allowed to send a 
deputation to the Boers in the field, which will explain to 
them the hopelessness of carrying on the struggle further, 
and will endeavour to convince them that there is no chance 
of any European intervention. We may feel sure that our 
Government will be inclined to take advantage of any genuine 
opportunity that may seem to promise to put an end to the 
war; but we trust that before acceding to the request they will 
give the whole matter the closest consideration, and will take 
great care lest the announcement of the despatch of a deputa- 
tion to the Boer leaders should be construed into an act of 
foreign intervention. 





The Boers, as we know by experience, are capable of 
believing the wildest legends in regard to intervention, and if 
they heard—as they certainly would, for they have never been 
cut off from telegraphic news—that a foreign deputation had 
left Europe to make terms of peace, they would most probably 
believe that intervention had come at last, and that they had, 
in fact, won the fight. But if a wave of feeling of this kind 
spread throughout South Africa, it might easily rekindle the 

war ina hundre ed places. The Boers w vould everywhere think 
they had got a good reason for holding on and not surrender 
ing. We do not, of course, say that these considerations 
necessarily compel the Government to reject the Dutch offer 





men in the field would have disappeared. 


The Prince of Wales's visit to Berlin, to attend ths 
celebration of the German Emperor's forty-third birthday, 
has certainly emphasised the friendly relations subsisting 
between the Courts of the two countries. The populace hae 
been respectful, and the Press coldly civil, but the German 
Emperor himself has been something more than correct in 
bis relations with his cousin. The conferring upon the 
Prince of the command of a German cavalry regiment was 
a friendly if formal act, but there was marked cordiality in 
the Kaiser’s speech at the luncheon given by the lst Prussian 
Dragoon Guards (Queen Victoria’s Regiment) on January 26th. 
After an elaborate but gracious reference to the manner in 
which the Prince had learned to live up to his motto, the 
Emperor spoke of his recent journey of over forty thousand 
niles, in which “you set foot only on British soil, and by the 
charm of your manner you helped to unite the remotest 
portions of the British Empire and their loyal population, 
and to weld them into that Imperium Britannicum of which; 
also, it can be said that the sun never sets within its confines.” 
The German Press notices the prominence given to the inter. 
change of personal amenities and the avoidance of all refer- 
ence to friendly relations between the two peoples as 
significant, but the passage we have quoted was at least a 
handsome tribute to the extent and solidarity of the British 
Empire. 


The prospect of the elections in France has prompted the 
Paris correspondent of the Times to summarise the political 
situation in a long despatch printed in Tuesday’s issue. Tho 
main conclusion of his decidedly optimistic outlook is that 
the stability of the Republic is assured for a long while to 
come. At the same time, he admits possibilities of danger in 
the fact that M. Waldeck-Rousseau has come to be regarded 
as a personification or symbol of the Republic, and that the 
‘attacks of the Opposition are consequently concentrated upon 
‘him. In short, “ April's elections will constitute plebiscitary 
elections, and in reality it will be for or against M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau that the votes will be cast.” The ingenious corre- 
spondent hastens to reassure us, however, that while the 
chances of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s overthrow are less than 





negligible, his victory is not likely to be fraught with any peril 
to the State. He is ‘‘ perhaps ambitious,” but he harbours no 
thoughts of Caesarism, no dreams of a conspiracy or coup de 
Jorce, and it is to be anticipated that he will remain no longer 
in office than is necessary to give the new Chamber a good 
start. In that Chamber, the correspondent predicts, 
“Monarchy, under whatever form, will assume the 
semblance of an historical souvenir seen only through 
the blue haze of the past.” The magnitude of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s services to his country has hardly yet been 
fully appreciated in this country, but they largely excuse the 
lyrical ecstasy with which the writer forecasts his triumph 
at the polls 


Government proposals, involving the outlay of no less than 
£24,000,000 on the construction of new canals, the improve- 
ment of old waterways, and the ports of Dunkirk, Havre, and 
Nantes, were discussed and voted almost unanimously in the 
7 ench Chamber at the end of last week. More than two-thirds 





altogether, but we do say that they compel the greatest 
vossible caution in regard to the subject of negotiations with 
third parties who have no credentials, no power to bind any 
one, and who presumably are acting contrary to the wishes of | 
Mr. Kriiger and Dr. Leyds. Might not the Dutch Governments 
indeed, be first asked to convince the Boer leaders in Europe | 


£ this sum is to be spent on the new canals designed to com- 
pee the network of the French waterways, of which the most 
important is that by which the Lorraine Ironworks are to be 
supplied with good coal at low vates from the northern coal- 
fields of the Pas de Calais. Other canals are to connect the 
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Loire and the Rhone, and Marseilles and the Rhone. The last~ 
named scheme is due to the growing commercial rivalry of the 
Italian ports, the trade of which will be still further developed 
by the opening of the Simplon Tunnel some eighteen months 
hence, while the canal from Marseilles to Arles is not expected 
to be ready for traffic for eight or ten years. This means, 
then, that the expenditure will be spread out over a consider- 
able period, while in the case of all minor works the districts 
interested are expected to pay half the cost. Still, these facts 
do not detract from the magnitude of the scheme, or discount 
the unanimity with which it has been sanctioned. The German 
Emperor will probably be the first to admit that Canal Bills 
are a thing they understand better in France. 


Two important pieces of news were telegraphed from Pekin 
by the Times correspondent last Saturday. The first relates 
to the discovery by the officials of treasure to the amount 
of over 100,000,000 taels—say £29,000,000—which had been 
buried in the women’s quarter of the Palace before the 
flight of the Court, and had been found intact. It is at 
least satisfactory to think that the cupidity of the Allies 
was not subjected to the temptation of handling this treasure 
during the occupation of the city. The other news is even 
more significant. It is to the effect that Yuan Shih-Kai, the 
energetic Viceroy to whom the control of the Army and Navy 
has been practically entrusted, has been granted a sum of 
£1,250,000 annually to maintain an army of one hundred 
thousand strong in the province of Chih-li. It is further stated 
that forty Japanese officers are already with the Chinese 
Army, and that British instructors are to be engaged for the 
Navy. 





In Pekin on Tuesday the Emperor and the Dowager- 
Empress received the foreign Ministers in the I’orbidden City, 
and received them with ceremonies which strongly marked the 
change of attitude towards foreigners since the war. Not 
only did the Envoys enter the Forbidden City itself, but their 
reception was far more courteously conducted than on any 
previous occasion. Some of the reports declare that the place 
of honour was given to the Dowager-Empress, others that she 
was only placed above the Emperor because older than him, 
and so of greater honourin the Imperial family. All reports 
seem to agree, however, that the reception was really held by 
the Empress, and the 7%mes correspondent in his telegram in 
Thursday's issue states: “The Chinese declare that the 
Dowager-Empress experienced immense relief by her triumph 
yesterday, when the entire Diplomatic Body officially recog- 
nised her as undisputed ruler of China.’ He adds that 
Yung-la will now call officially on the foreign Ministers, 
“who have resolved to treat the Government as having 
expiated its crimes, and will accord him the honour due to 
his rank and position.” Clearly the Empress’s hold on 
China is now complete, and when the Chinese Government 
is spoken of it must be taken to mean the Empress,—J/état 
c'est elle. 


On the resumption of the debate on the Address in the 
Commons on Monday afternoon, Sir Joseph Dimsdale (the 
Lord Mayor) moved an amendment calling for an inquiry 
into the telephone agreement. We have dealt at length with 
the whole matter elsewhere, and will only say here that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s reply on behalf of the Treasury, in a 
very able and, on the whole, convincing speech, was 
that the bargain made was the best and fairest possible. 
The amendment was lost by 139 to 227, or a majority of 88. 
Three Conservatives voted with the minority, but in view of 
the assurances of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the remainder of 
the City Members either abstained or voted with the 
Government. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Seton-Karr 
moved an amendment to the Address asking for an inquiry 
into the subject of our food supply in time of war. He and 
those who supported him named as possible ways of meeting 
the danger they feared preferential duties on corn in favour of 
the Colonies, national granaries, and the establishment of a 
Food Supply Department. Sir Howard Vincent, who 
seconded the Motion, declared that there was seldom sixty 
days food supply in the country. After Sir William Har- 
court had very rightly pulverised the various sugyestions 





: re, | 
as unwiso and unnecessary, Mr. Gerald Balfour refuseg 
the inquiry, and declared that the proper way to safeguard 
our food supply was to keep the command of the sea, § 
long as we did that we were safe. No doubt war might D0. 
duce a temporary rise in price, but the increased price would 
at once attract grain from all parts of the world. The 
decision of the Government was wise. The inquiry could 
have done no good, and would have only raised false hopes 
among the Protectionists, who have always been most unxioug 
to raise a scare in regard to our food supplies.. “The Fleet, 
the Fleet, and again the Flect” is the only answer to the ques. 
tion, “‘ What are we to rely upon to prevent us from starving 
during a great war?” 





Later in the evening the Maltese question was raised hy 
Mr. Boland, who urged that the substitution of English for 
Italian in the Law Courts after a certain period has elapsed 
—that is all that is meant by suppression of the Italian 
language—was an act of tyranny, and ought not to be 
proceeded with. Mr. Boland also accused the authorities of 
having suppressed meetings held to protest against the 
action of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain in his reply 
had no difficulty in showing how exaggerated were the 
charges brought against the Colonial Office. Instead of 
suppressing a meeting, the authorities had actually run 
special trains to take people to it. Mr. Chamberlain con. 
tinued to deal with the whole question in a most reasonable 
and conciliatory spirit, and soon disposed of the ridiculous 
figment that ltalian had been persecuted. As regards educa- 
tion, the Maltese had been given an absolutely free choice 
whether their children should learn English or Stalian— 
Maltese, the real language of the island, is taught in any case 
—with the result that in spite of the great pressure put on them 
by the local politicians, who are opposed to English, some 
80 per cent have chosen English. As to suppression, all that 
had been done was to issue a proclamation declaring that in 
eighteen years’ time English should be substituted in the 
Courts for Italian. 





Mr. Chamberlain admitted, howevér, that though the 
Maliese had no real grievance, a good deal of irritation had 
been caused in Italy, where the question was misapprehended, 
and this he regarded as a matter of great regret. A good 
understanding between England and Italy was a national 
asset for both countries. If he could remove any feeling 
which existed among our good allies the Italians he would 
gladly withdraw the proclamation. Accordingly, he with. 
drew it unconditionally. He warned the Maltese politicians, 
however, that it would be impossible to continue to tolerate 
their childish refusal to work their Constitution. If their 
present attitude continued, the Constitution would have to be 
revoked. The Government’s decision is a wise one, and Mr. 
Chamberlain deserves high praise for not yielding to the 
temptation to insist on the original proclamation for fear of 
seeming to yield to a popular outcry, but we cannot help 
thinking that the original proclamation was most unwise. It 
can never be sound policy to say that you will doa thing 
which is sure to create a great deal of protest and ill-feeling 
eighteen years hence. 


On Wednesday Mr. Kimber continued the debate on Mr. 
Sinclair's amendment to the Address urging the importance 
of redistribution. Mr. Kimber, to whom the greatest possible 
credit is due for the persistence, and yet moderation, with 
which he has year after year kept this most important subject 
before the public, went over the old ground and showed how 
monstrous were the anomalies of our present system of repre- 
sentation, and how ridiculously out of proportion was the 
electoral power conferred on Ireland. Our readers, however, are 
so fully cognisant of these facts that we will not repeat them. 
Mr. Balfour followed Mr. Kimber in a speech which in some 
quarters has been regarded as very unsatisfactory, but 
which, in our opinion, was a perfectly sufficient pledge and 
guarantee that the Government wiil deal with the matter 
before they dissolve Parliament. It is true that in the first 
part of his speech Mr. Balfour used his great dialectical skill 
to show that no arithmetical formula could be the only basis 
for an electoral system. When, however, he had made this 
point, one which, we may agree, should never be forgotten, 
and one which is never likely to be forgotten in England, he 
dealt with the main issue quite sympathetically. 
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‘Mr. Balfour's words pledging the Government may be 
quoted verbatim. “Allow me to say in conclusion,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “that I do very cordially agree with what I take to 
be his [Mr. Kimber’s] main thesis,—namely, that the state of 
our representation is now becoming 80 anomalous and so eccen- 
tric, so widely different from what it would be were numbers 
alone to be considered, that it is impossible for this House 
jndefinitely to postpone the consideration of the question. For 
my own part, I certainly express the very confident hope that 
this Parliament will not come to an end before the House 
bas had some opportunity of considering this very important 
question in a practical spirit...... I shall certainly regret 
if we have not an opportunity before many Sessions are past 
of considering, not as an abstract Resolution, but with some 
definite proposals before us, the methud of dealing with the 
ever-growing anomalies of which my hon, friend has so long 





complained.” 


Mr. Asquith, who followed Mr. Balfour, could not, of 
course, do anything but agree in theory that the anomalies of 
our present electoral system ought to be done away with, 
but he may be said, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, to have dis- 
missed the subject with “frigid equanimity.” Healso declared 
tliat if the electoral systemn was touched plural voting must 
be abolished, and also the University seats. Mr. Bryce was 
emphatic in the same sense. Neither of them, however, ex- 
plained why the University seats must necessarily be done 
away with. Surely that is a matter to be settled by the will of the 
nation. There is no anomaly in University representation 
like that involved in Galway and Wandsworth having the 
same electoral power. If, after it has made a fair apportion- 
ment of electoral power, Parliament chooses to add to itself 
certain University representatives. it is absolutely competent 
todoso. The matter is on an entirely different plane. In 
the desultory discussion that followed the only suggestion of 
importance was that made by Mr. Cochrane, who proposed 
that a properly equipped Committee should inquire into the 
whole subject. We eatirely agree with him. In the end the 
amendment was negatived by 279 (302 to 23),—a very natural 
result considering its academic terms and unpractical reference 
to Colonial representation. After another amendment on the 
immigration of pauper aliens had been discussed and with- 
drawn, the debate on the Address was agreed to without a 
division. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Balfour 
explained his new proposals in regard to procedure to a 
crowded and deeply interested House. The main changes are 
asfollows. Immediately after unopposed private business and 
questions without notice, Government business is to be taken, 
This will continue from 2.50 till 7.15. Then ordinary 
questions are to be taken till 8. At 8 there is to be a 
suspension of business for an hour. At 9 opposed and other 
private business is to come till 12, when, if necessary, more 
questions are to be tuken. The old rule empowering the 
Speaker to take a vote where a division is vexatiously 
claimed by calling on the minority to stand up is to 
be revived. In addition there shall be no debate on tke devo. 
lution of the Bill apart from the second reading; and the 
report stage shall deal only with changes in Committee. As to 
disorterly Members, Mr. Balfour proposes for the first offenge 
twenty (ays’, for the next thirty days’, for the third eighty days’ 
suspension. In addition there must be a written apology to 
the Speaker. The Speaker to end a disturbance may also 
close the sitting. The Chairman is to havea fally qualified 
substitute. Privilege is to be referred to a Committee, and 
only one supplementary question is to be allowed. Finally, 
Mr. Bal! ur proposes to make Friday instead of Wednesday 
the private Members’ day. This plan, which will make Pur- 
liament rise automatically every Friday at 6 p.m., is naturally 
regarded with great satisfaction by those Members who 
like to go out of town for the week-end. On the whole, the 
new proposals seem to have been well received in the House, 
though, of course, they will be very keenly debated. To us 
they seem sound and practical, and we trust they will have 
the support of the country. If they do, the opposition of 
those who defend the waste of public time on the plea of 
protecting the power and independence of the House of 
Commons will soon die away. 








On Thursday evening Mr. Long described his new Water 





Bill. The area will embrace the six millions of Greater 
London. An elected Board, chosen from the Metropolitan 
boroughs and the suburban county areas affected, will have 
power to buy out the Companies by agreement or arbitration 
—if arbitration is necessary the arbitrators will be Sir E. F Ty, 
Sir H. Owen, and Sir J. Wolfe Barry, an excellent selection— 
and will be empowered to create 3 per cent. water stock for 
the purpose. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman condemned 
the composition of the Board because it iznored the County 
Council, and he dubbed it a new Metropolitan Board of 
Works; and Mr. Burns also declared that the County Council 
was the proper central body. We cannot on the present occa- 
sion discuss the merits of the proposal, but we may point out 
that a very strong argument against entrusting water to 
the County Council is that they already have more 
work than they can get through efficiently. Like all public 
bodies, they are greedy for more power, but that does not 
show that more power would be good for them or for those 
over whom they rule. 





Thursday was a day of large proposals, for no sooner had 
Mr. Long finished with water than Mr. Ritchie dealt with 
beer and spirits. He introduced the new Licensing Bill, among 
the main features of which is a strengthening of the law in 
the case of habitual drunkards and persons drunk in public 
places. Publicans are to be punished who supply habitual 
drunkards with liquor after notification in regard to them, and 
checks more stringent than the endorsement of the license 
are provided for publicans who do not strictly observe 
the law. All clubs must be registered in future under a 
penalty of £50. 


Two by-elections have been held during the past week. In 
the borough of Hampstead, where the seat was vacated by the 
retirement owing to illness of Mr. Brodie Hoare, Mr: Milvain, 
K.C., was returned by a majority of 1,725, polling 3,843 to 
Mr. Rowe's 2,118. Mr. Rowe, who may be best described as 
attaching himself to the Liberal Centre, bad the courage to 
announce his adhesion to Gladstonian Home-rule, but was 
less explicit in his declarations as to the war. In Dewsbury, 
as strong a Radical stronghold as Hampstead is Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Oldroyd’s resignation led to 2 three-cornered 
contest between Mr. Runciman (Imperialist Liberal), Mr. 
Haley (Unionist), and Mr. Quelch (Labour). ‘Mr. Runciman, 
a strong and able candidate, was returned at the bead of the 
poll with 5,669 votes; but the Unionist vote for Mr. Haley— 
4,512—showed an advance of 500 upon all previous records. 
Mr. Quelch, who appealed frankly to Socialists, Pro-Boers, 
and Irish Nationalists, secured nearly 1,600 votes. The result 
of the two elections leaves the balance of parties in the 
House unchanged, and indicates no blunting in the edge of 
the nation’s resolution as regards the war. 








Mr. H. G. Wells delivered a striking lecture on Friday week 
at the Royal Institution on the “ Discovery of the Future,” in 
which he boldly vindicated the assumption of the réle of 
prophet by the serious man of science. Modern science had 
in the past hundred years added an enormous vista to the 
pre-nineteenth-century outlook, and he contended that the 
opening up of this new inductive past afforded an indication of 
the way in which the searchlight of inference could be thrown 
forward into the future. As for the upsetting factor—the 
exceptional man—Mr. Wells boldly ranged himself with those 
who thought that the whole world of to-day would be very 

nuch the same as it is now if Napoleon had never been born. 
As regards the remote future, the crowning question—opened 
up by the publication of the “Origin of Species” —was,— 
What was to come after man? For the nearer future he 
specified two changes as amounting to practical certainties,— 
one, that our dense populations were in the opening phase of 
a process of diffusion and aeration; the other that the mass 
of the white populations of the world would be forced up the 
scale of education and efficiency in the next two or three 
decades. Finally, Mr. Wells predicted that the changes of 
the twentieth would dwarf even those of the nineteenth 
century, unparalleled as those had been. It is curious that 
in this forecast of enhanced efficiency Mr. Wells left out of 
consideration the possible results of the “Japannin,’ of 
Chiza. 

Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Cousols (2{) were on Friday 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we publish in 

another column, asks space for the consideration of 
the question of the proper attitude of the Liberal Unionists 
towards Lord hae. The matter is, we admit, one 
of importance, and we gladly take the opportunity of 
dealing with it. It is clear from our correspondent’s letter 
that he holds not only that Lord Rosebery is now a 
Unionist, but that in reality he always was one, and became 
head of a Home-rule Government in order to wean his 
party from Home-rule. We cannot, however, accept an 
allegation so damaging as toLord Rosebery’s good faith in 
the past, and must not be taken to endorse our correspon- 
dent’s suggestion in any way. We hold that in dealing 
with the views of statesmen the only fair and only safe 
method is to judge by their “public form.” That is a 
matter not of gossip or of innuendo, but of fact, and on it 
our judgment should be based. Judged thus, Lord Rose- 
bery most certainly was in the past a Home-ruler, and not a 
Unionist. But that is a matter of the past, and we fully 
admit that a statesman has a perfect right to abandon a 
policy or to modify his viewsin regard toit. The question 
then is,—has Lord Rosebery in fact ceased to be a Home- 
ruler and become a Unionist? On the answer to this 
question must obviously depend how the Liberal Unionists 
are to treat him. In other words, we can only advise the 
Liberal Unionists as to what should be their attitude 
towards Lord Rosebery when we lkmow clearly what is his 
present attitude towards Home-rule. 


The superficial observer is, no doubt, inclined to believe 
that Lord Rosebery has definitely thrown over Home-rule, 
and that the Chesterfield speech meant an abandonment 
of Home-rule which :annot be explained away as was 
his allusion to the “predominant partner,” —a declaration 
of policy from whica there can be no going back. We 
regret to say that we cannot find any such assurance in 
the Chesterfield speech. Surely in so deliberate a speech, 
and when the matter was of such vital importance, Lord 
Rosebery, if he meant finally to abandon Home-rule, 
would have said so with that clarity of accent which on 
occasion he knows so well how to use. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Instead he merely referred to “the freedom 
from the Irish alliance and its consequences ” which the 
Liberal party now enjoyed. In our view, this ambiguous 
utterance cannot be made a@ reason for the Liberal 
Unionists leaving a party and leaders who are irrevocably 
committed to the cause of the Union to range themselves 
under Lord Rosebery’s banner. Whether the words were 
deliberately chosen we naturally do not know, but it is 
curious to remember that Mr. Gladstone always indignantly 
repudiated the notion that he adopted Home-rule because 
he wanted the support of the Irish party, or that his 
advocacy of the Home-rule cause was in any sense a 
consequence of the Parliamentary alliance with the Irish 
party. Instead, he declared that the Liberal party had 
adopted their Irish policy solely as a matter of right and 
justice, and because it was the only sound and practical 
policy to pursue. To represent Home-rule as a conse- 
quence of the Irish alliance would have seemed to him 
something little short of blasphemy. But Lord Rosebery 
was a devoted follower of Mr. Gladstone, and it seems to 
us that after the Chesterfield speech he could quite well 
at} some future day defend the introduction of a new 
Home-rule Bill on the ground that it was in no 
sense a consequence of any Irish alliance, but a 
matter of sound policy. We cannot, of course, prove 
that Lord Rosebery meant his expression to leave him 
this open door to return to Home-rule, but if he did not, 
why did he not say plainly that the policy of Home-rule 
had proved mistaken, and that he had abandoned it? It 
is a matter upon which there need not be, and ought not 
to be, any ambiguity. At any rate, Liberal Unionists 
cannot possibly begin to consider their proper attitude 
towards Lord Rosebery unless and until he has said 
plainly and clearly and in so many words whether he is 
a Home-ruler or a Unionist. The subject of Lord Rose- 


bery’s dealings with the Irish question are treated with 
extraordinary point and ability in the February Forvnightly 





by the brilliant publicist who signs himself “Calchas.” 
‘Lhe passage is so striking, and so much to the point, that 
we shall quote it at length :—“ The fundamental weaknesg 
of the Chesterfield speech was the jejune ambiguity of the 
reference to the Irish question. Nothing could be less 
seemly or more hopeless than the attempt to slip Home. 
rule in a sentence. It has been the fatal influence upon 
the fortunes of the Liberal party and upon Lord 
Rosebery’s own career. For him and for the Opposition 
it goes to the very root of things. They must give some 
plain acount of how they mean to stand for the future 
towards the policy which has been the creeping paralysis 
of Liberalism for the last fifteen years. So long as the 
faintest doubt hangs over the attitude of the Opposition 
upon Home-rule all efforts to win back discontented 
Ministerialists will be the merest beating of the air. Upon 
that matter it is very certain that the country will leave 
nothing to chance. It is lunar nonsense to imagine for 
one moment that the constituencies may be induced by 
the Liberal Imperialists to return a majority which might 
be bent to the purposes of the party which has chosen to 
reveal during the war, with complete openness and un. 
measured hatred, the purely separatist spirit it had denied 
in Mr. Gladstone’s time...... Lord Rosebery’s words 
about freedom ‘from the Irish alliance and its con. 
sequences’ can cover no genuine scheme of compromise. 
Upon the Irish Question he must be either a Gladstonian 
ora Unionist. He cannot avoid saying plainly which of 
these things he is. His Delphic observation at Chesterfield 
did not say which of these things he was. When asked 
by a correspondent to explain his words, his reply that he 
conceived them not to stand in need of explanation was, 
under all the circumstances,'an inexcusable and hopeless 
instance of Lord Rosebery’s reluctance to face the music.” 
That is a passage which expresses with epigrammatic force 
the plain common-sense of the situation. 

It may perhaps be objected to our argument that it 
can any day be knocked on the head by Lord Rosebery. 
“Suppose,” it may be urged, “that Lord Rosebery 
should in his next great speech define his position 
exactly, show himself a real Unionist, and so prove 
that the interpretation put by many persons on his 
Chesterfield speech was correct, and that the ambiguity 
was ouly accidental. What, then, ought to be the attitude 
of the Liberal Unionists?” We do not believe that, in 
fact, the supposed case will occur, but we are naturally 
perfectly willing to meet it. In the event presumed 
Lord Rosebery will have become a Liberal Unionist. But 
if Lord Rosebery becomes in principle a Liberal Unionist 
one of two things must happen. He will either convert 
his party to Unionism, or else he must fail to do so, 
and split his party. But it is, as ‘“Calchas” points 
out, absolutely certain that if Lord Rosebery became a 
Unionist he would split the party. Not only has Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman nailed the Home-rule colours 
to the mast, but the Liberal party undoubtedly contains a 
large number of sincere and convinced Home-rulers, who, 
like Mr. Morley, would never dream of abandoning Home- 
rule, even if the majority of the party decided to give it 
up. When, then, Lord Rosebery had split his party on 
Home-rule he would be at the head of a Liberal Unionist 
group. That group would thereupon have to decide whether 
to join the old Libera! Unionists or to remain an inde- 
pendent party. If they decided to join the existing 
Liberal Unionist organisation, the attitude of the Liberal 
Unionists towards Lord Rosebery would, of course, be 
perfectly simple and easy. It would be one of sympathy 
and welcome. We should all feel that Lord Rosebery 
and his followers had found the haven they missed 
sixteen years ago. But suppose Lord Rosebery’s new 
Liberal Unionists decided to remain a separate group, 
what should then be the attitude of the Liberal Unionists ? 
In our view, there is only one possible answer. They 
should remain loyal to the Unionist party, and should 
continue to support a Unionist Administration. We do 
not want a third party, or to intensify the already 
dangerous tendency to group politics. But though we 
have thought it of interest to consider the hypothetical 
case of Lord Rosebery splitting the Liberal party and 
forming a separate group, we do not believe that there is 
any chance of his doing so. He will not be drummed out 
of the Liberal party by his opponents there, nor will he 
voluntarily quit the party. In other words, we hold 
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that the conditions of stalemate in the party will not now | fident that a compromise satisfactory from all points of 


be broken through by Lord Rosebery. 


In any case, it is clear that it would be most unwise 
for Liberal Unionists to take any rash or precipitate 
action in regard to Lord Rosebery. Let him first show 
himself clearly and without any ambiguity to be a Liberal 
Unionist. When he has done that the subsequent political 
action of Liberal Unionists must be guided by loyalty to the 
principles which called them into existence as a party and 
have governed their action since. They are the body- 
guard of the Union, sworn to protect it at all costs and 
against all comers. Supposing new circumstances arise 
demanding any new decision, that decision must be taken 
with a view to the safeguarding of the cause which to them 
ig sacred. If and when such a decision has to be taken on 
the question, “Shall we go to Lord Rosebery and leave our 
old allies?” surely the answer will be: “Let us tell him that 
though he is most welcome to come to us and share our 
fortunes, we cannot come to him and abandon those who 
have fought shoulder to shoulder with us in defence of the 
Union, and without whose co-operation our own efforts 
must have been unavailing in the past and would in all 
probability be unavailing in the future.” 





THE VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 


Ww are delighted to see that the Government has 
’ taken the wise step of appointing a Committee 
of Volunteer commanding officers to examine into the 
new Regulations, and to make recommendations thereon. 
That is a most sensible and statesmanlike course, and the 
military authorities need not be in the least moved by the 
childish and ill-tempered sneers of those who, like Captain 
Norton, try to prejudice the whole case by declaring that 
Mr. Brodrick’s announcement of the appointment of the 
Committee means that “his scheme as far as the Volun- 
teers are concerned has completely broken down.” The 
announcement means nothing of the kind, though we 
may point out that Captain Norton’s statement seems 
to show that he is anxious to keep the War Office on a 
wrong tack by jeering at the Secretary of State for not 
persisting in a course once adopted even when it is 
possible to produce an improvement by change and develop- 
ment. We do not, of course, suppose that such cheap 
attempts to work on Mr. Brodrick’s amour propre will, in 
fact, have the effect of making him persist in a faulty 
policy in spite of his having recognised the need for a change 
of plan, but that it will in reality prove innocuous is 
no excuse for such criticism. If the attempt to obtain a 
new and reformed Army is to be conducted in such a 
spirit as that shown in Captain Norton’s remark, we may 
certainly say farewell to all chance of improvement. If 
those responsible for carrying out a scheme of reform cannot 
improve their scheme as they go along, not because they 
do not think the suggestions wise, but because they are 
afraid of being denounced as unwilling to stand to their 
guns, and as admitting that their proposals have hopelessly 
broken down, the idea of a national military system based 
on broad and statesmanlike lines, and acquiesced in by 
the nation as a whole, will have to be abandoned. But 
though we protest, and shall continue to protest, against 
the task of the Secretary of State for War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being hampered by such unfair criticism, 
we are personally of opinion, as our readers know, that 
the new Volunteer Regulations are capable of great im- 
provement. That they can and will be improved after 
the whole matter has been carefully discussed between a 
representative Committee of Volunteer commanding officers 
and the Commander-in-Chief we do not doubt for a moment. 
That the final decision will be a wise one we have strong 
assurance in the fact that the Commander-in-Chief 
is thoroughly imbued with the value and importance 
of the Volunteer Force. He is not, and never has 
been, one of those hidebound and prejudiced soldiers 
who could see no value or importance in any military force 
but a battalion of Regulars. On the contrary, Lord 
Roberts has always been able to appreciate the Volunteers 
and what they have done for the national life, and if he 
can be shown, first, that the new Regulations, if rigidly 
enforced as now, would greatly injure and reduce the force, 
and next, that by certain reasonable modifications they can 
bé made far less onerous to the Volunteers, we feel con- 





view will be arrived at. 

The Volunteers have two functions in the State, both of 
great importance, but liable under certain conditions to 
come into conflict. It is, indeed, owing to this conflict 
that the present difficulties have arisen. One function of 
the Volunteers is to provide certain definite and organised 
units in an army of home defence. The other function is 
to provide a voluntary school of arms for the nation, to 
give the foundations of a military training to as large a 
portion of the population as is possible, and so to create a 
reservoir of men trained to arms out of which trustworthy 
recruits can be quickly drawn, as in the case of the present 
war. Counting the Service companies, the O.I.V., and the 
Yeomen, who had first learned their work in the Volunteers, 
the Volunteers have, we believe, provided for this war close 
on fifty thousand soldiers, and soldiers of excellent quality. 
But though the Volunteers have this double function, it is 
very natural that, on the one hand, the soldiers directly re- 
sponsible for a scheme of home defence, and on the other, the 
civilians concerned with the supply of men in the abstract, 
and the problem of producing a population ready to under- 
take the duty of bearing arms in the national need, should 
each think somewhat too exclusively of the function that 
specially concerns them. The Commander-in-Chief is 
interested above all things in making the Volunteer 
battalion a thoroughly sound military unit which can be 
relied on to take the field at a moment’s notice and as it 
stands, and he naturally wants to do everything that will 
tend to the immediate efficiency of the unit. He is in- 
clined, that is, to ask for a small number of compact and 
efficient units rather than for a large number of good 
men, maybe, but less well organised. He thinks of 
efficient regiments rather than of so many thousand 
men. The civilian concerned with the less technical side 
of the question, on the other hand—and, from his point 
of view, rightly—thinks rather of the number of men. 
He is anxious, naturally enough, to see efficient units, 
but his first thought is to train and keep a hold on the 
maximum number of riflemen. He cannot endure the 
thought of reducing the reservoir of trained and willing 
men provided by the Volunteers. This being s50, 
when the soldiers suggest regulations which, though 
securing, no doubt, a greater efficiency in the battalions, 
tend to reduce the total numbers, they come into contact 
with civilians who, like ourselves, have their attention 
fixed specially on the second but equally important 
function of the Volunteers which we have named. 

In view of these facts, the wise thing is surely 
to find, if possible, some compromise which, while 
securing to the soldiers what they ask, shall also 
prevent what is to be so greatly deplored from the 
civilian’s point of view,—the reduction in the reservoir of 
trained soldiers. It is, of course, always easier to talk 
about a compromise in the abstract than to suggest one in 
the concrete. There are, we also readily admit, cases in 
which a compromise cannot be found, and where one or 
other course must be adopted in its entirety. Happilv, 
we do not believe that this is so in the present case. We 
do not, for example, ses why the very excellent proposal 
made by the Morning Post in a leading article on Dactay 
could not be adopted. The proposal had better be given 
verbatim. After pointing out that the insistence of camp at- 
tendanceas the essential test of efficiency in many corps would 
serve to deplete the regiments, the Morning Post continues 
by pointing out that “it would be possible to draw up the 
conditions of efficiency in two alternative forms, one for 
those corps in which the difficulty of attending camp 
touches too few men to make it worth considering, the 
other for corps in which for any large proportion of the 
men a definite week in camp is impracticable. For corps 
of this second category the scheme might dispense with 
camp and require for efficiency twenty attendances at 
company training and ten at battalion training. ‘The 
commanding officer would then announce in each year 
thirty or forty training meetings for each company, to be 
followed by fifteen or twenty for the whole battalion. He 
would arrange for progressive company courses and for a 
progressive battalion course. The corps would then have 
an average attendance of twenty-five or thirty company 
trainings and twelve or fifteen battalion drills. We 
believe that such a corps would attain a far hizher ievel 
of real effectiveness than any Volunteer corps hus - yet 
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reached, and would not fall short of the standard attained 
by the corps worked under the other system of ten com- 
any attendances and a week in camp. The option 
tween the two schemes might safely be left to command- 
ing officers, and the result would be a valuable experi- 
ment on the comparative utility of camps and of regular 
attendances at the drill-shed or exercising ground.” 
Without pinning ourselves down to all the details of 
this scheme, we cannot but think that it contains a solu- 
tion of the problem. Its great advantage is that it offers 
the Volunteer corps an alternative, does not tie them 
down to one course of action, and allows a reasonable 
elasticity. But elasticity is an essential condition for 
successfully dealing with the Volunteers. If you pay men 
to give up their whole time to military service, it is reason- 
able enouyh to fetter them with rigid regulations. When you 
are dealing with Volunteers it is of immense importance 
to give a choice, and to make men feel that if they cannot 
meet the requirements in one way they can meet them in 
another. If that is done it will still always remain pos- 
sible for the War Ofiice, if they consider one of the alter- 
natives very much better than the other, to offer special 
inducements in regard to the favoured alternative. For 
example, they could by the expenditure of a little extra 
money, and still more of attention, make the week in 
camp so popular with the men that they would personally 
be inclined to adopt it. We realise, of course, that the 
War Office does nor want to spend more money on the 
Volunteers ; but if the authorities are convinced that the 
week in camp is of such great importance, the nation will 
not, we are certain, crudve some small extra allowance for 
the purpose of making the weok in camp popular. For 
ourselves, while adopting the main lines of the Morning 
Post scheme for ofiering an alternative as regards the 
corps as a whole, we would go further, and in addition 
offer an alternative even in those cases in which a corps 
as a whole decided to take the camp attendance as the test 
of efficiency. We would, that is, let any individual 
private, even in a camping regiment, become efficient 
without camp attendance, provided that he reached a 
specially high standard of marksmanship. Thus a man 
who for some special reason could not get into camp 
might still be able to remain in the Volunteers if he 
were able to showa high standard of marksmanship. We 
do not, however, wish on the present occasion to insist 
upon the details of this or any scheme. We merely desire 
to urge upon the military authorities the immense im- 
portance of establishing an alternative scheme to that in the 
new Regulations. If that can be done—and we feel certain 
that such an alternative can be devised by the Committee 
of commanding officers—we may obtain the increased 
efficiency which the War Oifice desires, and yet 
save the best Metropolitan corps from being gravely 
injured by a great loss of numbers. If only it is borne in 
mind that the Volunteers are a voluntary force, and that 
as far as is possible, and consistent with the objects 
of the force, they must be given great latitude of 
choice, we do not doubt that the problem which now 
seems so difficult may be solved. Of one thing we are 
certain, there is no desire in the mind either of the 
Secretary of State or the Commander-in-Chief to do any- 
thing but deal sympathetically with the Volunteer Force, 


and to recognise fully the great public services that they : 
oD - to) yy 


have rendered in the past, and are willing to render in the 
future. 





THE “HOOLIGAN” PARTY. 


T happens nearly always that a nickname which sticks | 


toa man or toa party is the result of pure chance. 
Nobody makes it his business to invent nicknames. When 
Mr. Bright compared the action of the third party led by 
Mr. Lowe in opposition to the Reform Bill of 1866 to the 
action of the discontented men of the Cave of Adullam, 
he probably did not suppose that the term “ Adullamites ” 
would stick. It was a chance allusion, but he coined a 
word which has had a distinct political meaning ever 
since. It was chance which introduced into the slang of 


politics the term “ Hocliganism.” Just as the name of a 
yang of brothers somehow got conferred on the whole 
band of irresponsible young ruffians who two or three 
years ago began to make themselves a common topic of 
discussion, so the name of ‘“ Hooligans” —possibly owing 
to a certain consonance with Lord Hugh Cecil’s Christian 
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name—in some way became transferred to the small party 
which Lord Hugh leads, or is supposed to lead, in the 
House of Commons. “ Hooligans” they remain. It jg 
not exactly a name of reproach, or of ridicule. The term 
has become generic, and it suggests, we fancy, something 
not unsympathetic to the average Englishman. Youth, 
and the militant ardour of youth, combined with a 
tendency to frequent queer by-paths and alleys, and 
to punch the heads of unsuspecting passers-by,—it suggests 
perhaps something more and something less than that, 
but the definition may serve for the present. Lord Huch 
Cecil has established for himself a certain reputation in 
the House of Commons, a reputation which the Session 
which has just opened will probably do much to justify or 
to destroy. Those who sit on the same side of the House 
as he does are at present not sure of him. “ He was just as 
likely to turn against them at some moment of political 
importance. He could not fall in with the discipline of 
the party; he could not subject his opinions or his 
caprices to its supposed interests. Some men on his own 
side of the House disliked him. Many feared him; no 
one regarded him as a trustworthy party man.” That 
criticism, made years ago upon one whose Parliamentary 
career has been far longer and greater than Lord Hugh's, 
is not wholly applicable to the younger man. But it was 
written of a politician the future of whose career was in 
the “sixties” at least as doubtful as is Lord Hugh's 
to-day. The Lord Robert Cecil of forty years ago was 
not a man who it might be taken for granted would 
necessarily respect the opinions of those whom ordinary 
Members regarded as inspired political leaders. He might 
bludgeon them or he might not. He was the “ Hooligan” 
of his day. 


It is worth while to try to see what it is that differen- 
tiates the attitude towards public questions of the 
“ Hooligan” school of politicians from the attitude of 
the average party Member. The “ Hooligan” politician is 
probably a young man who comes to party questions 
straight from his University Union Debating Society. On 
certain matters his mind is made up. He is not going to 
be dictated to by leaders; he will not be guided by 
majorities. He does not conceive it his whole duty to 
obey the lash of the party sjambok ; he leaves that to crack 
over the shoulders of his elders, who possibly know very 
little and care less about questions which have agitated 
him for years. That is his slightly rebellious, and as we 
should put it, often valuably rebellious, attitude. As 
regards Lord Hugh Cecil in particular, and the 
“Hooligans” of whom he is the mouthpiece, the subject, 
of course, which he has made his own, and as to which his 
action and its consequences will be closaly watched 
during the present Session, is the part. which he 
conceives religion should take in national education. 
Lord Hugh “cannot understand how persons who 
sincerely accept the truth of religion can preter secular to 
religious instruction.” He believes that until politicians 
make up their minds “ frankly and loyally to accept the 
principle that children ought to be brought up in the 
religious belief of their parents, there will never be progress 
in the educational system of the country.” Well, there he 
meets with opposition, active or passive, on both sides of 
the House. ‘fo many men the subject is visionary, un- 
interesting. They see the Bishops, as they think, satis- 
fied, or at all events not militantly dissatisfied, with things 
as they are; thev conclude that as things are they +l 
remain. The Bill which the Government will introduce 
does not appear to them to be likely to alter matters 
much for the worse. The sleeping dogs will not he 
awakened, even by a comprehensive measure dealing with 
secondary as well as primary education. Lord Hugh looks 
into the future further than that. Suppose that an Educa- 
tion Bill were introduced, not necessarily by this, but 
possibly by another Government. Suppose that it seriously 
affected a school like Bloxham (the name is taken at 
random), in that Government grants were offered to 
schools conditionally only on certain religious teaching 
being modified, or made voluntary, or dropped altogether. 
That is one of the rocks—it is not, of course, the only 
rock—which Lord Hugh sees ahead. And here two com- 
parisons suggest themselves. Two men who were after- 
wards great leaders of politica] parties entered Parliament 
near the middle of the last century with almost exactly 
the same past behind them. with almost exactly the same 
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beliefs and ideals present to them, and apparently with 
much the same future before them as the past, present, 
ard future with which Lord Hugh Cecil entered Parlia- 
ment a few years ago. They were Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Hugh Cecil is thirty-two. Mr. Gladstone 
was thirty when, after the publication of “ Church and 
State,” Macaulay described him as “the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories.” Here was a young man 
burning with much the same devotion to Tory principles 
and a High Church as animates Lord Hugh to-day. 
Will the young Tory follow in the steps of such a pre- 
decessor? Mr. Gladstone after his defeat over Home- 
rule began to reconsider his views. If the nation would 
not follow him in what he sincerely came to believe was a 
matter of justice, right, and conscience, then might it not 
be that the Christian spirit was deadened by Establishment? 
Could the younger Tory in similar circumstances come to 
such a conclusion ? It would be difficult to say if it were 
not that another comparison is possible. Lord Robert Cecil 
made one of his chief points in his first address to the 
electors of Stamford his “ sincere and warm ” attachment 
to the Church of England. He advocated a religious 
system of education. He was “ready at all times” to 
support any measure increasing the “ usefulness” of the 
Church, which would “render the number of her Bishops 
and clergy more equal to her requirements.” He wrote 
that when he was twenty-three; he had just been elected 
a Fellow of All Souls. Ten years later he exposed the 
ractice of “editing” the Reports of H.M. Inspectors of 
schools by the Education Department. His obtainment 
of a Committee of Inquiry into the working of the Educa- 
tion Department in 1865 was one of the first steps 
towards the passing of the great Act of 1870. Lord 
Hugh Cecil, almost exactly at Lord Robert Cecil’s age, 
stirred the London School Board to wrath by calling 
for the publication of a separate account of money 
spent in the working of the Whitehall Code. And 
to-day the country is awaiting an Education Bill. The 
coincidence need not be insisted upon. But between 
the after carecrs of the two “unbending Tories,” Mr. 
Gladstone and the present Prime Minister, how great a 
difference there lay : the one growing rasher, more carried 
away by his emotions, more unbalanced; the other more 
cautious, perhaps more cynical and pessimistic, certainly 
more tolerant and broad-minded. ‘The future of the 
“Hooligan” of to-day remains undetermined. 

But after all, might it not be laid down almost as an 
axiom that the man with political greatness in him will 
be sure to begin by being a Parliamentary “ Hooligan ” ? 


Not, of course, that you will become great by making up | 
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your mind to * Hooliganism.” That has been tried before | 
now and has failed. ''he Member who ousted Sir William | 


Harcourt from Derby tried it. But you must bring fresh | 


ideas, a fresh personality, to obtain a hearing. And how 
many politicians, taking the Unionist party alone, who 
have achieved some measure of greatness, have not at 


some early period of their careers been “ Hooligans”? | 


Certainly Lord Salisbury was a “ Hooligan.” Lord Salis- 
bury was thirty when he described Mr. Gladstone’s action 
in regard to the repeal of the Paper-duties as that of an 
attorney rather than a statesman, adding the famous 
explanation that his phraso did injustice to the attorneys. 
Yet he was not even then unready to attack Mr. Disraeli 
in terms almost as offensive. Disraeli himself swaggere¢ 
in political controversy as a free-lance, usually remarkably 
attired, until he made up his mind to attack Sir Robert 
Peel; many years later than that he said of Lord 
Salisbury that he was “not a man who measures 
his phrases.” Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill 
were only just over thirty when they sat below the gang- 
vay in the Fourth party. But instances might be 
multiplied. And to-day who is there? Lord HughCecil; 
Lord Percy, banging away at his Russian bogey; Mr. 
Winston Churchill, earnest in all matters affecting himself, 
as a “Hooligan” should be; Mr. Evelyn Cecil, and 
perhaps Mr. Griflith-Boscawen, each with more than an 
echo of Lord Huch’s enthusiasm for the Church as 
educator,—and possibly others lacking the opportunity 
for belt and bludgeon. But the “ Hooliganism ” of all 
of them is a thing of promise. The statesmanship—they 
are young men, and there are older men than they, as 
there were forty years ago, who are kuown and trusted— 
is yet to come. 


{ 





THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 


[* the Times of Tuesday, the Paris correspondent gives 

an estimate of the character of the next General Elec- 
tion in France which is of interest for another reason than 
that for which it is put forward. Owing to the present 
position of French parties, he tells us, it has come about 
that “by a singular evolution the coming elections, 
favourable as they are bound to be to the Republican 
form, will assume a sort of dictatorial character, and will 
be ‘made,’ as the phrase is here, for or against M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau.”” We do not propose to consider the 
accuracy of this forecast, or to inquire whether it need 
mean anything except that the fact that the issue is the 
victory or defeat of a strong Minister ordinarily imparts 
a “ dictatorial” character to the election which is to decide 
it. But putting M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the coming 
elections altogether on one side, it is certainly true that 
political conilicts in France have a special tendency, 
over and above those of other countries, to take a 
“dictatorial” shape. The general is always an important 
element in a battle, but this is true in an unusual degree 
when the soldiers are Frenchmen. If it has been less 
true of the political contests of recent years, it has been 
owing to the absence of strong characters in the political 
field. Itwas true when Gambetta was alive, it will always 
be true except in periods—sometimes of considerable length 
—when there is no conspicuous figure before the country. 
Why, then, in view of this special characteristic, are the 

rospects of a Royalist restoration so infinitesimal? The 
Suits to be governed by a man rather than by an 
assembly ought, one would think, to be favourable to 
Royalist hopes. Yet this desire, evident as are the traces 
of it in the French people, has for more than half a 
century done the Royalist Pretenders no good. It found 
its gratification in the Second Empire, but in a form quite 
as hostile to Royalty as the Republic itself; and since the 
fall of the Second Empire, chequered as have been the 
fortunes of the Republic, no Royalist Pretender has had a 
chance worth speaking of. No doubt the Pretenders 
themselves have contributed to their own failure. In their 
various ways Henry V., the Count of Paris, and the Duke 
of Orleans have all wanted something that was essential 
to the character they wished to sustain. But restored 
Princes have not always been men of distinguished 
ability, and one at least of the men who have been most 
dangerous to the Third Republic was a man of no ability 
at all. We must look further, therefore, for an explana- 
tion. - 

To some extent probably the Royalists have been un- 
popular in France from their association in the minds of 
the peasantry with the abuses of the time before the 
Revolution. The peasant does not realise that these 
abuses are past beyond all danger of recall. The recollec- 
tion of the days when except in name he was little better 
than a serf has filtered down to him through intermediate 
generations, and he argues that if there were once more 
a King in France there would be an aristocracy, and 
the rights of an aristocracy, and that by degrees these 
rights would once more be exeicised to his disadvantage. 
It is true that there was a King in France from 1815 to 
1848, and that these consequences did not follow in 
any great degree. But the Bourbon and the Orleanist 
Restorations made little impression on the peasant’s mind. 
They were made and overthrown without his aid. His 
idea of kingship is derived from an earlier period, and 
while this idea lasts he will remain passively hostile to any 
Royalist movement. It is not that he values Parlia- 
mentary institutions. If he did the Napoleonic legend 
would have had no charm for him. That it has such 
a charm the Revolution of 1848 showed. His name 
made Louis Napoleon President of the Republic, his 
name secured the condoning plébiscite that made him 
Emperor. The disaster of Sedan destroyed the particular 
illusion, but we are by no means sure that if the represen- 
tative of the Bonapartist family were a strong man it 
might not revive in some unforeseen way. Happily for the 
Republic, there seems no present likelihood that the strong 
man will appear, and in his absence the peasant will put 
up with a Republic which he does not greatly believe in 
or greatly love. It does him no harm, and this perhaps 
is the highest praise he can give to an institution. Whether 
he will come to distrust it actively depends in part upox 
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the relations between the Government and the Socialists, 
and in part upon the extent to which the Socialists succeed 
in reassuring him on the question of private property. A 
Socialist Republic will have no terror for him if he is per- 
suaded that his farm is safe, while if he is not ;ersuaded 
of this he will not for long tolerate any Government that he 
suspects of being subject to Socialist influences. But these 
considerations lie outside all questions of dynasty. The 
Socialist spectre may upset Cabinets, it will hardly again 
upset the Republic; and if it did, there is little chance 
that a Bourbon would be chosen to lay the ghost. 

Nor have the Royalist tactics for years past been of a 
kind to recommend the party as the natural barrier to a 
Socialist inroad. They have seldom refused to make 
common cause with the Socialists provided that their joint 
action could in any way injure the Revakies The result has 
been to exhibit them from time to time as the enemies of 
that established order of things which they profess to 
uphold. The man in the street, or in this case the man 
at the plough, does not understand distinctions of this 
subtle kind. He sees those whom he is asked to regard 
as his defenders acting in concert with those against whom 
he seeks to be protected. The explanation given him is that 
their alliance is only temporary, that they have a common 
foe in the existing Republic, and that this must be got rid 
of before any effective bulwark against Socialism can be 
set up. If the Socialists are short-sighted enough to 
attack a Republic which is really ‘doing their work, why 
should not the Royalists profit: by their folly and 
use them for their own purposes? ‘The answer is that 
finesse is useless when the object is to impress large 
masses of people. They do not udderstand it, and they 
suspect those who employ it. The only chance that the 
French Royalists have ever had since the fall of the 
Empire lay in identifying themselves with the conservative 
instincts of Frenchmen. But from the overthrow of 
Thiers to the present time they have taken the 
opposite course. Instead of coming to the support of 
such conservative elements as the Government of the 
moment might happen to possess, their policy has 
uniformly been one of destruction. They have aimed at 
clearing the ground in the hope that they will get 
the order for the building that is to be erected on it. 
But to make these tactics safe those with whom it 
rests to give the order must be in the secret. If they are 
not they will probably feel that the men who are seem- 
ingly anxious to leave them without a roof over their 
heads are not the men to whom it will be wise to entrust 
the work of rebuilding. There have been many Cabinets 
in France under the Third Republic, and some of them 
have been decidedly more Conservative than others. Have 
these last received any support from the Royalists in the 
Chamber? Not at all. The Royalists have been as 
hostile to them, as willing to defeat them at the first 
opportunity, as though they had been the most Radical 
ot the series. That is not the way to win the confidence 
of a public which sees only what 1s close to it, but sees 
that very clearly. 

The Royalist policy with regard to religious questions 
is equally calculated to puzzle the simple spectator. In 
word the Royalists are devoted to the Church; in act 
they treat it as a mere counter in the Royalist game. 
There have been two conspicuous instances of this of 
recent years, besides many smaller instances. The first 
was the appeal of the Pope to French Catholics to accept 
Republican institutions. That appeal may have been 
open to criticism as an interference on the part of the 
spiritual power in political matters, but the Royalist 
Opposition could hardly take this ground without an 
open quarrel] with the Vatican. Accordingly they simply 
ignored the appeal. It was in vain that Leo XIII. pointed 
out the injury to religion likely to be done by a Govern- 
ment from which Catholics stood aloof. The answer which 
the Royalists gave in fact, if not in word, was that the 
more harm the Republic did to religion the more un- 
popular it was likely to become, and by consequence the 
more the Royalist cause would benefit. The fault of this 
reasoning was that it implied the entire subordination of the 
obvious interests of the Church to the supposed interests of 
the Royalist Pretender. We do not suppose that to play 
fast and loose with religion very much shocks the average 
Frenchman. But a sentiment not at all shocking in 
itseli may be shocking in the mouth of a particular body 
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of men, and the Royalists had so often deplored the logs ¢f 
the Pope’s temporal power that their virtual defiance of 
his spiritual authority must have seemed an act of 
peculiar inconsistency. The second instance is theiy 
action in reference to the religious Orders. Whatever 
course these Orders might take in view of the Law of 
Associations, it was plain that they ought to ag 
together. There was nothing to be gained from separate 
action. If some Orders could conscientiously apply foy 
authorisation, why could not all? If some Orders 
thought it wrong to make such an application, why were 
others less scrupulous? Yet, as we know, the Orders 
have been the prey of divided counsels, and the reason ig 
believed to be that, while the more democratic Orders have 
tried to remain in France, the Orders that are specially 
associated with the great Royalist families have becoma 
voluntary exiles,—in the hope that their virtual expulsion 
would damage the Republic. This is not a policy that 
wins respect for the party that adopts it. 





THE TELEPHONE DEBATE. 


N ONDAY night’s debate in the House of Commons 
4 illustrated what we take to be the undoubted 
fact, that while the agitation in the Metropolitan area 
against the agreement between the Post Oitice and tho 
Nationa! Telephone Company may possibly be wide, it is 
not deep. Mr. Burns, it is true, had something to say as 
to the desirability of including the police-stations, the 
firemen, the ambulances, and the labour bureaux in any 
completely satisfactory telephone system. We fully agree; 
but it is a crying disgrace to the authorities respectively 
responsible if all police-stations, fire-engine stations, and 
ambulance stations are not already connected with tho 
telephone exchanges when that has been possible for £20 
a year, or for £17 if a five years’ contract were taken; and 
we see no reason to suppose that a reduction of £5, or £8, 
or even £10in the subscription required would make the 
difference in such parsimonious eyes. Nor can it be readily 
imagined that in the expenses of a labour bureau onca 
started, whether by enlightened private benevolence or 
Trade-Union co-operation, such a difference would be 
allowed to weigh seriously against the obvious advantages 
of being on the telephone. As to the doctors, to whose 
case Sir Walter Foster, as well as Mr. Burns, referred, cer- 
tainly the more of them there are on the telephone exchanges 
the better. But in respect of the great majority of them 
connection with the telephone system, which under the 
agreement, as we understand, cannot cost above £17, 
with the right of unlimited use, secures professional 
advantages of such unquestionable value that it cannot 
seriously be maintained that it is a hardship for them to 
pay for it; while in the case of young medical officers of 
hospitals, who, according to Sir W. Foster, are required to 
have their houses telephonically connected, so that they 
can be called up in case of emergency, that is obviously a 
legitimate hospital expense. For the rest, the question of 
the annual charges for the unlimited use of the telephone 
—called, according to an ugly new commercial jargon, 
“ flat-rates "—is altogether without any direct, if even it 
has any indirect, interest to the masses of the people. 

We do not mean to say that there may not be an 
appreciable number of prosperous artisan households in 
which the introduction of the telephone might be reason- 
ably contemplated as an agreeable addition, like a piano- 
forte, to the interests and diversions of life, and in which 
a few pounds more or less in the annual hire of the one 
luxury, as of the other, might turn the balance for or 
against it. But precisely in so far as there could be any 
question of the use of the telephone by people who are 
living by the labour of their hands, or by tradespeople in 
a small way of business, the agreement between the Post 
Office and the National Telephone Company offers 
advantages which it may seem convenient, but 1s 
perfectly futile, for advanced and rather acrimonious 
politicians, like Mr. Lough, to ignore. In the clear and 
interesting speech in which he vindicated the action of 
the Government in regard to the agreement, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain laid stress on this point, and Mr. Hanbury, 
speaking later, also emphasised it, in comparison with 
the scheme which was put forward by the County Council, 
and which the Government have been severely reproached 
for not having allowed that body to proceed with, A 
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little detail seems desirable here. As our readers are 
probably aware, the agreement fixes, up to 1905, the 
charges to be made by the National Telephone Company 
and the Post Office for telephone services. They are the 
same for both agencies. In the annual rate for unlimited 
service there has, it is admitted, been but a slight reduction, 
at any rate compared with the hopes which had been ex- 
tensively cherished. The Company has hitherto charged 
£20 a year, except when there was a contract for 
five years, when the annual rate was reduced to £17, and 
the only improvement made there by the agreement is that 
nobody shall pay more than £17. There is a serious gap 
between that figure and £10 a year, which was the rate at 
which the London County Council deciured itself ready to 
supply an unlimited service. But then the County Council 
proposed that, and nothing else. The Company and the 
Post Office, on the other hand, under their agreement, 
offer to any individual subscriber in the county of 
London connection with the whole teleplone system 
of that county for £5, with a toll of one penny a 
message, and a2 minimum annual charge for messages 
of £1 10s,—which means £6 10s. for, practically, an 
average of one call a day. That, surely, is an im- 
portant step towards the popularisation of the telephone, 
and it is carried even farther by the regulations with 
regard to “ party lines,” under which, as we understand, 
a line can be shared by from two to ten neighbours at a 
rate which would work out at no morethan £5 per annum 
to each, if he sent two messazesa day within the radius of 
the exchange concerned, or one a day to any other part of 
the London area. We do not, personally, anticipate that 
these arrangements will be made use of at all ex- 
tensively by the working classes, but in that view we 
may be wrong, and in any case it.is unquestionable 
that the agreement under which these facilities are 
offered has been framed from a far more democratic, 
or less plutocratic, point of view than the single proposal 
of an annual charge even so low as £10 for an unlimited 
use of the telephone, which was made by the County 
Council. Moreover, it is important to bear in mind that, 
as Mr. Austen Chamberlain plainly indicated, there is an 
interdependence between the different scales of charges 
contained in the agreement for which the Post Office is 
responsible. The “flat-rate” is for the well-to-do; the 
“toll-rate ” is for those who have to think of their pennies ; 
and if the former were lowered to the kind of figure pro- 
posed by the County Council the latter woula have to 
disappear, the rich gaining, no doubt, but at the expense 
of the poor, from whom telephonic facilities would be 
withheld, unless the taxpayer were to be mulcted. 

Such, at any rate, is the Government’s view of the 
case, and Mr. Hanbury offered it as a “clear-cut issue” 
to the House. We see no primd-facie ground for 
assuming that it is an unfair presentation. Nor can we 
be surprised, or sorry, that the Lord Mayor, who had 
moved the amendment to the Address, which was ram- 
pantly seconded by Mr. Lough, in favour of an inquiry 
into the working of the new agreement before proceeding 
further with it, wished to withdraw it, and did not vote 
for it. This was in view of the assurance from Mr. A. 
Chamberlain that an inquiry would be made before 1905, 
and that the charges now laid down are regarded 
as experimental. A few other Unionist Members for 
Metropolitan constituencies also abstained, and two 
or three Ministerialists voted against the Government. 
One of these was Mr. Cross, a Liberal Unionist Member 
for one of the divisions of Glasgow. It is not unnatural 
that he should associate himself with the disappointment 
which, as we have recognised, is widely felt in London at 
the absence of any considerable reduction of the rates for 
unlimited use of the telephone under the agreement into 
which the Post Office has entered. In Glasgow the Cor- 
poration, under the Act of 1899, which conferred large 
treedom of establishing competition with the National 
Telephone Company in provincial centres, while leaving 
the case of London to be separately dealt with, has gone 
very far indeed in that competition. It has set up a 
municipal telephone service which offers an unlimited 
use for only £5 5s. per annum, with, alternatively, a 
charge of £3 10s. a year, and one penny for each call. 
This compares with a charge of £10 for unlimited 
service, and no “‘toll-rate,” on the part of the National 
Telephone Company in the same city. As might be sup- 





posed, there has been a very brisk demand for the 
privileges thus offered, and it is said to be anticipated 
by those concerned that the financial results will be very 
satisfactory. Those who think this cheerful view justified 
naturally look upon the agreement between the Post Office 
and the National Company, for the London area, as marked 
either by flagrant want of enterprise or excessive considera- 
tion for the interests of the Company, or by both those vices. 
But the cheerful view is not universally held inGlasgow. One 
of the most influential Scottish papers, the Glasgow Herald, 
in its comments on Monday night’s debate has hardly any 
doubt that Lord Londonderry and his colleagues have 
been right in pursuing the opposite course to that adopted 
by the Glasgow Corporation. “Glasgow,” we are told, 
“has entered upon a purely speculative enterprise; low 
user rates have been granted to the subscribers to the 
Corporation system, but there is no guarantee that these 
rates will pay the speculator. Meantime there is no inter- 
communicatjon between the two systems (the Corporation’s 
and the National Telephone Company’s), and a number of 
people are compelled to subscribe to both.” Reading this, 
we are the less inclined to desire that the Post Office had 
made or sanctioned the plunge to low rates for unlimited 
use of the telephone which the County Council desired, 
and so many people of both parties seem to have wished 
that we could yet make. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is 
plainly right in his contention that the telephone business 
lends itself, where one system has been fully established, 
singularly ill to ordinary competition. The National Tele- 
phone Company has got some forty thousand subscribers in 
the Londonarea,and the Post Office, if it had flung itself into 
a headlong competition with the Company, would have had 
to offen to its early subscribers only the chance of telephonic 
conversation with afew hundreds. It might have won away 
alarze proportion of the subscribers of the Company by 
offering facilities at a much lower rate, but again, it might 
not; and in any case it would have had to face the fact 
that, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain states, the conditions of 
the telephone business over a wide area are such that a 
largely increased number of customers does not mean at 
increasing rate of profit, but rather the reverse. Supposing 
there had been loss, it would have been very difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Post Office to raise its rates, and 
yet the only other way of making up for a deficiency would 
have been out of the pocket of the general taxpayer. 
Very possibly there is a just mean somewhere between the 
magnificent audacity of the Glasgow Corporation and the 
entire avoidance of risks which has commended itself to 
the Post Office. Very possibly, as we can imagine, insist- 
ence on a £12 or £14 rate for unlimited use of the tele- 
phone might have secured the acquiescence of the Com- 
pany, and might yet have allowed of the “toll-rates” for 
the small people, and all without undue risk of loss. But, 
on the whole, the Post Office have erred, if they have 
erred, on the right side as a Government Department. 

They have unquestionably used their power to bring about 
important, and democratic, improvements as compared 
with the unqualified monopoly of the Company, and the 

inquiry to be held within three years will give the oppor. 

tunity for a further extension of telephonic facilities, if it 
would be economically justifiable. 








ST. LUKE AS ARTIST. 

T. LUKE, the Evangelist, physician, and historian 

(most commentators now accept him in these three 
characters, including his latest critic, Mr. R. B. Rackham, 
writing the latest of “The Oxford Commentaries”), is 
said by tradition to have been a painter, and perhaps in 
the picturesque qualities of his writing we may trace the 
origin of this pious opinion. There isa legend that he painted 
the portrait of the Virgin, and certainly the greater part of 
the little we know of our Lord’s mother is due to St. 
Luke, who preserved for us the Magnificat, and drew in 
words that poetic picture of the Nativity, adorned witii the 
Nune Dimittis and the Benedictus, which pictorial art bus 
never ceased to reproduce. There is just now a widespread 
desire to discover the personalities of all great writers, and 
surely there is no one who has any feeling for Christianity 
but must regret our ignorance about the four Evun- 
gelists. St. Luke is the only one of whose character it is 





possible to form any definite idea, Even in his case 
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we must rely chiefly upon conjecture, for the modest 
chronicler of the Acts of the Apostles has purposely 
withdrawn himself from the gaze of his readers. He 
never tells us who he was, nor asks for our sympathy 
or our praise for the many hardships which he and 
St. Paul bore, and the many heroisms which they dis- 
played together. He never even betrays his presence 
except by the use of the pronoun “we.” All we know for 
certain is that the “beloved physician” never failed his 
friend, but was alone with him when he made “ ready to be 
offered,” There is no direct evidence as to whether he was 
a Jew or a Greek, but many authorities, including Renan 
and Professor Ramsay, adhere to the latter conclusion. To 
the ordinary reader their view would appear the more 
plausible St. Luke shows little sympathy with the Jews 
as a nation, and always paints them as hindering the work 
of the Church. On the other hand, he betrays some tolerance 
for the heathen religion around bim, and a just and sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the attitude of the Roman Governors 
towards the new faith, 


But whether he belonged to “the people” or “the 
nations,” the historian was an artist,—a man of great 
literary genius, whose heaven-instilled purpose, while it 
inspired his work, never for a moment obscured his 
artistic skill. The object of the book of the Acts is, 
as we read it, twofcld J irst, the author desires to draw 
a picture of the early Church while it was still but an 
offshoot of Judaism; and secondly, to deseribe the burst- 
ing of the Judaic bonds by the real hero of the book, 
—St. Paul. Inspired by his wonderful—we are tempted 
to say his Greek—love of beauty and happiness, St. Luke 
begins with an exquisite picture of the early Christian com- 
munity. An ideal social life prevailed among the brethren. 
“No man lacked anything,” for “they had but one heart and 
one mind.” No one “called anything his own, but they had 
all things in common,” and “ breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
hexrt.” We are told that “a great peace was upon them 
all,” and that they possessed singular gifts of healing. Their 
increasing influence with the people disquieted the high 
priests, who, “ doubting how far this would grow,” summoned 
the Apostles to appear before them, and tried to bind them over 
to silence. Peter and John, however, replied to their accusers 
with light-hearted courage, saying, “ Whether it is right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than to God, judge ye,” 
and so far impressed the learned Gamuliel with their assur- 
ance that he begged his brethren to let them alone lest they 
themselves should be found fighting against God. When 
persecution threatened them St. Luke shows us the Disciples 
assembling themselves together, and praying that God, seeing 
their peril, would “ grant unto His servants that with all bold- 
ness they might speak His word by stretching out His hand 
to heal, that signs and wonders might be done by the might 
of His Holy Child.” In the next picture which St. Luke 
puts before us the state of the Church is somewhat changed. 
The brotherhood has been greatly enlarged, and we trace 
some diminution in the old simplicity and joyousness. There 
arose, we are told, a murmuring among the Christian 
poor because some were better cared for than others, 
—evidently there is no longer community of goods. 
Certain men are chosen for the work of practical 
philanthropy, among them Stephen, who, by giving offence 
to the orthodox Jews, became the first martyr. In pre- 
senting Stephen to his readers St. Luke departs a little 
from his ordinary method of charucter-drawing. Generally 
he adheres strictly to the dramatic method, and allows his 
ebaracters to reveal themselves by their own words. But in 
the case of Stephen it is not so, and the world knows Stephen 
better by what St. Luke tells us about him than by the long 
speech which is reported as his. We ure convinced by his 
biographer rather than by his eloquence that “ be was full of 
faith and power,” and thit his hearers “were not able to 
resist the wisdom and power hy which he spake.” So that 
“all that sat in the council looking steadfastly upon hin saw 
his face ua it had been the face of an angel.” By the descrip. 
tion of his actual martyrdom this impression of spiritual 
fascination is confirmed in the reader's mind, and perhaps 
the pieiure of Stephen “ iookinyy inte heaveu,” seeing the 





“glory of God,” aud forgiving His enemies, while they, ! 


a 
“cut to the heart, gnashed upon him with their teeth» 
is for mere beauty of depiction the finest passage in the Acts, 
This moment of tragedy is the one which St. Luke chooses 
in which to present St. Paul. “ The witnesses laid down theiy 
clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul.” 

Once more the scene changes, Henceforward the reader's 

interest centres round Paul,—his conversion, his perils, his 
trials, and his defences. As we read St. Paul’s words as 
recorded by his friend it is impossible not to wonder to 
what extent they have been modified by passing through 
the medium of another mind. Was St. Luke's report always 
accurate? Verbal accuracy was surely impossible. It is out 
of the question. Ifaspeech took some hours to deliver it js 
not possible to compress it into a short paragraph and main. 
tain verbal accuracy. AJl the same, the short report may be 
a true one. A man may give in ten minutes an account of a 
speech he has heard in the House of Commons, and may 
convey truly both the subject matter of what was spoken, and 
also the manner and mental characteristics of the speaker, 
though he give up all attempt at a literal repetition of 
sentences, Such a report could not be called imaginary, 
though it makes of necessity some tax upon the under. 
standing and imagination of the reporter. The account 
would remain essentially true, and in this matter of 
essential] truth, so far as St. Paul is concerned, every reader 
of the Bible who has the smallest grasp of character is ing 
position to check St, Luke. Is the Paul whose adventures 
ve follow in the Acts the same perfectly original character 
who reveals himself to us so unreservedly in his letters? 
Undoubtedly he is, No one could fail to recognise the Great 
Apostle. 

Nevertheless, every portrait reveals the painter in some 
degree, and in all St. Luke’s sketches of character we see the 
sume aversion to dogmatism, and the same fair attitude 
towards “those of the centrary part.” He dwells particularly 
upon any sympathetic allusion to the classical standpoint made 
by the Apostles, repeating with evident sympathy the words 
spoken by St. Paul suggesting the nearness of God towards 
those philosophers who had “felt after Him”; and again, 
when Paul prevents the populace from worshipping him, 
we catch a glimpse of St. Luke's artistic appreciation of the 
joyousness inherent in a point of view which, however 
erroneous, bore testimony to the goodness of God, “ Who in 
times past suifered all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless He left not Himself without a witness in that 
He did good, and gave us rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

All through his hook St. Luke shows the characteristics of 
aman of much education. He seems almost to share the 
high priest’s surprise at the eloquence and force of Peter and 
Jobn, “seeing that they were unlearned and ignorant men,” 
and he displays that distrust of the multitude so common in 
men of exceptional gifts exceptionally cultivated. Witness 
his allusions to “ fellows of the baser sort,’ and his aecount 
of the mass meeting of the Ephesian silversmiths, where 
“some cried one thing and some another, for the more part 
knew not why they were come together.” The sudden changes 
of mind observable in crowds strike the historian’s notice 
He describes how the barbarians of the island on which Paul 
was shipwrecked, on seeing him bitten by a snake, concluded 
that he must be some murderer flying from justice whom 
vengeance had overtaken. “They looked that he should have 
swollen and fallen down dead suddenly; but after they had 
looked a great while, and seen no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds and said he wasa god.” Again we see 
a trace of the same feeling in the almost satirical account of 
the behaviour of the Jewish rabble before Gallio, when with 
utter inconsequence they beat Sosthenes in the Judgment 
Hall because they could not be revenged on Paul, and we feel 
St. Luke is not wholly out of sympathy with the supercilious 
Gallio, who looked on at what he considered a quarrel “about 
words and names and their law,” and“ cared for none of these 
things.” To Gallio himself it can never have occurred that his 
name would be knowu two thousand yewrs later solely in con- 
nection with a petty viot he hardly noticed, any more than it 
oceurred to Festus how bitterly the ccurse of history would 
satirise his contemptuous summing-up of Christianity as a 
guestion of Jewish “superstition,” aud of “one Jesus Who 
was dead, Whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” Man has a 
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treacherous memory. It is hopeless to say what he may 
remember, or to gauge how much he will forget. Agrippa, 
Felix, Festus, Gallio, would have been as dead men out of 
mind but for St. Iiuke’s pencil. St. Luke conferred upon 
them immortality, and showed wherein lies “the artist’s 
vantage o’er the King.” 





LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES. 

LMOST every one can talk about Cornwall, yet how many 
A visit Pembrokeshire, not more remote? If it were 
relevant to the subject, one might well ask, for that 
matter, why Breconshire, with mountains approaching those 
of Merioneth and Carnarvon in dignity and river valleys out- 
classed by nothing in Britain, is a terra incognita, while 
Devonshire, though neither more nor less accessible, is a 
household word. 

But regarding Pembrokeshire, with its long curving coast 
line, almost throughout of the Cornish pattern; with the same 
wild cliffs flung out into fierce, pitiless-looking headlands or 
riven into sounding and shoreless coves; the same clear green 
water booming in inaccessible caverns—why is it practically 
ignored? Pembrokeshire, again, with trifling exceptions, is 
free from the eyesore of dump heaps and mine shafts; indeed, 
there is not a sweeter or cleaner county in all Great Britain. 
One half of it, the Welsh half speaking broadly, is broken 
upland or genuine mountain; the other, the English portion, 
pleasant undulating lowland, indented with winding fiords, 
and musical with the sound of hill-born streams that have not 
time to lose their voice in the short space between the moun- 
tains and the sea. 

Of prehistoric relics the Welsh county shows, we believe, a 
longer list even than Cornwall, while for the number and 
splendour of its ruined castles it shares with Glamorgan a 
pre-eminence that we should imagine is nowhere disputed 
within these islands. Lastly, it possesses a Cathedral which 
for romance of situation and eventful story is beyond doubt 
unique in this country. An uninterested layman in such 
matters might readily forget or confuse in his memory most 
of the Cathedrals he has seen in his life, but he could never 
forget St. David's, or by any possibility confuse it with 
another, 

If all these things fail to attract more than a mere 
sprinkling of English visitors to Pembrokeshire, it is hardly to 
be expected that its remarkable cleavage of race and language 
should do so, though considering the advanced state of civilisa- 
tion enjoyed by the county as a normal part of Britain, there 
is probably nothing like it in Europe. How many people are 
aware that occupying just half a county at the far end of 
Wales is a large and ancient community who in blood, speech, 
temperament, and habit of thought are practically as English 
as the people of Suffolk or Hampshire? A knowledgable 
Pembroke man will take a county map and draw you a 
waving line from the north-eastern corner of St. Bride’s 
Bay to the mouth of the Taff just over the Carmarthen 
border, This line, which is only to a small degree guided by 
natural barriers, divides two peoples who have kept distinct 
and separate from each other for eight hundred years, though 
for more than half that period they have had no cause or desire 
for mutual strife. Yet, speaking in the general terms alone 
possible in a short article, there has been between them 
neither intermarriage nor social sympathy, nor as communities 
have they understood each other’s tongues. On the north of 
this capricious line, which wanders so strangely through the 
heart of Pembrokeshire, are Welsh-speaking Celts, own 
brothers to the men of Cardigan and Carmarthen. On the 
south, rubbing shoulders with them, are the compact popula- 
tion of “Little England beyond Wales,” the descendants of 
Normans, Saxons, and Flemings, who occupied it in the 

eleventh and twelfth centuries to the entire exclusion of the 
original inhabitants. The Flemings, most authorities agree, 
were sent down there by Henry I. for the double purpose of re- 
ducing their formidable numbers in England and helping to 
keep down the Welsh. The fusion of the colonists was simple 
and rapid. The transformation of a Fleming of those days 
into an Englishman under such conditions of mutual interest 
and a common danger was easy enough, and recruits came no 
doubt in plenty across the Severn sea from Devonshire to 
stiffen the English element. The colony grew upon the lines 





of an English county, strong in local patriotism, priding 
itself on being English, not Welsh, and sharing few or 
none of the characteristics, antipathies, and affections of 
Welshmen. The Pembrokeshire rustic of the Hundreds of 
Roos or Castle-Martin would to-day speak of a fellow-county- 
man a few miles to the north very much as a Salopian would 
allude to a Montgomeryshire mountaineer, only the Shrop- 
shire Saxon has in many districts a touch of the Welsh “ sing- 
song” in his intonation, while the true South Pembrokeshire 
man has none whatever,—at any rate, we have failed to detect 
it. This dividing line, as we have remarked, is but little 
assisted by Nature. A brook that you might leap is for 
many miles the Rubicon. In one place it is popularly said to 
pass down the centre of a village street one side of which 
speaks English and the other Welsh! These somewhat 
highly coloured illustrations, however, only serve to 
emphasise the real state of things, which is sufficiently 
remarkable. And indeed they a:e so near the truth that the 
stranger might to advantage take them literally for the sake 
of the impression they leave. 


Pembrokeshire has been unusually rich in historical and 
antiquarian writers, and it may be imagined how much expert 
discussion so interesting a county has created, Ireland, to 
which one at first naturally turns for a parallel, presents 
nothing half so strange. ‘These Pembrokeshire folk are not 
Papists and Protestants, they are all amicable Churchmen or 
Dissenters together. Their last blood feuds, unless the Civil 
War, when the English faction was divided, may count, were 
in Glyndwr’s time, a period long forgotten by such practical, 
peaceable people. So far as we know, they do not even crack 
each other's heads at fairs, like the Radnor and Breconshire 
Welshmen of fifty or a hundred years ago. They have lived 
side by side much longer than Celt and Saxon in any 
part of Ireland, and, furthermore, the Pembrokeshire Saxon 
(to use a convenient term) has been virtually cut off 
for that whole period from all direct intercourse with kith 
and kin, as the map of England proclaims with snflicient 
emphasis. Yet the two peoples have mixed far less than the 
two factions of Ulster, It is not our business to put a name 
to the extraordinary racial antipathy, instinct, or prejudice 
that has kept people in neighbouring parishes as foreigners to 
one another for centuries, and caused a remote corner of Wales, 
about six hundred square miles in area, to resist and resent 
through all that time the imputation of Welsh nationality,— 
é.e., in its usually accepted meaning. Nor does it matter in 
the Jeast to our purpose here that the last twenty or thirty 
years (and who can wonder?) have witnessed a considerable 
modification af the old cleavage. And, furthermore, it may 
be of passing interest to note what particular influences, 
in the opinion of one of the first living authorities on Pem- 
brokeshire, have conduced to this. Hard times in agriculture, 
which brought farmers of both races together in such land er 
tithe agitations as were going forward in the “eighties” and 
afterwards, seem to have been one of them. For Pembroke: 
shire was mainly a tillage country till the collapse in the price 
of grain. Another hond, in our informant’s opinion, is the 
increased number of Welsh preachers serving Saxon chapels; 
and, lastly, the democratic movement in polities which has 
swept over Wales within recent years. The vernacular of 
Anglo-Flemish Pembroke, as will be readily understood, is not 
Welsh-English at all. It is distinct and racy, but with the 
character and intonation of an English country dialect. It 
Las two varieties at least, for the folk of Tenby or Pembroke 
will tell you that they can distinguish a Haverfordwest man 
the moment he opeus his mouth. People, and there are many 
such, who are apt to regard the extremities of Wales as 
historically unimportant would receive a shock when they 
reached Southern Pembroke and came face to face with the 
magnificent ruins of Roche and Haverfordwest, of Pembroke; 
Llawhaden and Lamphey, of Carew and Manorbier, all 
within a half-day’s drive. Where else, indeed, within so small 
a compass can sucha sight be seen? It was from here thiut 
the Norman-Welsh went out to the first conquest of Ireland 
in 1171. It was here that the last French army to march 
about Britain (in Glyndwr’s time) disembarked, It was in 
North Pembrokeshire that the last French army to occupy 
English soil at all landed, those fifteen hundred disreputable 
soldiers of Napoleon whom the local Yeomanry, with the aid 





of the immortal red cloaks of the peasant women. so gloriously 
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saptured, It was Pembrokeshire, again, that in the Civil 
War formed the chief Welsh stronghold of the Parlia- 
mentary cause, while throughout the whole medieval. and 
Tudor period it was the lords of these mighty castles in 
“Little England beyond Wales” who figured among the 
most potent of British subjects for good or ill 





ANIMALS’ LIMITATIONS. 
cleverness of animals is so much more striking than 
their limitations that it is surprising to nete the wide 
differences in the brain-power, not of different species, but of 
creatures of the same kind. We have little opportunity of 
comparing wild animals’ intelligence, but among domesti- 
cated animals there is no difficulty in doiiug so. Some are 
astonishingly quick, others hopelessly stupid, and where the 
intelligence is quite normal it seems not infrequently to 
be totally in abeyance. Horses show these differences between 
sense and senselessness perhaps more than other animals. 
They will most of them take leave of any sense they may 
have, wholly and entirely, when fear or novelty upsets their 
balance. The omnibus horses sent gut to draw the guns in 
South Africa showed all the patience, obedience, and trust in 
man which these courageous creatures generally do when 
well trained and well treated. They were shot down behind 
batteries in action, and pierced with Mauser bullets when 
advancing and retreating, yet the teams did not stampede, 
but died in the traces. Yet the same horses if they fall in 
harness in the London streets will act in the most obviously 
foolish and panicky manner. One slipped in Piccadilly the 
other day, and lay on its side with its feet under the off-horse’s 
legs, It immediately began to kick, or rather to work its 
legs as it would if it had fallen on its knees instead of 
on its side, bringing its hind legs under it and striking 
out violently. At almost every other kick it struck the 
feet and fetlocks of the off-horse. The latter showed 
good sense, as it seemed to know when the next kick was 
coming, and jumped off the ground to clear the iron-shod 
hoofs. Another horse fell with its neck on the curb. In 
struggling it struck its heada violent blow on the stone pave- 
ment. It might have been supposed that after this it would 
have lain quiet. But notso. It did exactly the same thing 
three times afterwards. 
Horses were born to be the joy of people with mechanical 
minds, to persons of the drill sergeant order. They are 
raturally much the cleverest of the hoofed animals. But 
they have also far more “conscience,” and are curiously 
willing to submit their will to that of man. They 
soon take a pleasure in doing this, and what was at first 
docility becomes obedience, and then something very like 
duty. Our cavalry horses are taught, among other things, 
always to keep with the troop. Consequently, if a man is shot 
or wounded his horse leaves himand joins the troop,and charges 
or retreats with it. The classic instance was in the charge of 
Balaclava, when riderless horses in twos and threes galloped | 
on each side of the officers leading. It had its advantage 
in regular war, or rather old-fashioned war, for the horses 
were not lost, and no doubt, though riderless, aided the shock 
of the charge. But as Mr. Rose-Innes in his pleasant story 
of his adventures with Paget’s Horse points out, it is a very 
had education for horses used in the widely extended order of 
modern mounted infantry. The unhappy “remount” horses 
learn just enough to know that they must keep with the 
troop. A Yeoman gets a fall, and lies half-stunned, or is 
knocked off his horse by a not serious wound. Down he droj;s, 
and lies perhaps some minutes before he can getup. Of 
goes the horse and joins the nearest group of horses it can 
see, perhaps a hundred yards or more away. We shall have 
to teach our horses individual resource as well as the men, 
An Indian or Boer or Gaucho pony would probably wait 
quietly till its master mounted again, and if he did not would 
graze near until taken up by some one. Our system does not 
so completely take the wits out of a horse as do the foreign 
riding-schools, of one of which a story is told that the manager 
asked for three months in which to train a horse to ride down the 
street with a letter which he was requested to post. The horse 
was perfect at cantering backwards, but had never been out in 
the street, and would not know what to do when it got there. 
Captain- Hayes, who tells the story in his “ Horses in Russia,” 





believes that hunters are our cleverest horses, and that the 


a 
best of these are those which are interfered with as little ag 
possible, This is:'certainly a tribute to their natural good 
sense. Volunteers back from South Africa have often hag 
the misfortune to lose many horses in their term of servicg 
through no fault of theirown. Consequently they have had 
abundant experience of the variable qualtity of equine brain, 
They all agree that no two horses are alike ; and the privates 
who got the last choice, declare that as a rule they only found 
one horse in three or four that seemed to have any brains 
But the poor animals simply had no chance to show thejp 
capacity. Shipboard muddled them and made them jj 
starvation or unusual food upset them further, and over. 
work did the rest. But some were absolutely impossible from 
the first, 


This “oafishness” is quite commonly seen among the 
cleverest of all domestic animals,—namely, dogs; it appears 
even in cats, though rarely, and its chief forms of expres. 
sion are an inability to understand in the least what jg 
wanted of them, and an utter disregard for the approval of 
man, or his wants or wishes. Of the oafish dogs, some are 
quite useful when out shooting, but only to please themselves 
They are not in the least bad, only utterly hopeless, and 
would be canine outcasts were it not for the pity their 
limitations excite in those who know they cannot help it. The 
writer knew a dog which during the fifteen years of its life 
never did a pleasant thing; yet no one ever had a bad word 
for it, and it often was brilliant in the shooting field, It wag 
a big, well-bred black-and-white setter dog, and from its 
first appearance as a very handsome puppy was pitied by 
every woman about the house, exactly as with their unerring 
instinct they would have pitied the same class of boy. It had 
no manners, and if it had had fingers they would all have 
been thumbs. When it had a nice mat to curl up on, or the 
kitchen hearthrug, it would go to sleep on a heap of onions 
ina cupboard. When taken out for a walk it saw a goose in 
a pond, and just waded in and strangled it. Beating was 
no good. It shook itself, and then forgot. After a day's 
shooting, when it had had enough it would run home, and 
when within a mile of the house on the return from a day's 
sport always “dropped” the party and “sloped off” as if 
utterly sick of them. Once when it had particularly distin. 
guished itself on the hills it did this as usual, and the writer 
followed through the village a few minutes later, with a boy 
carrying many brace of partridges. The village innkeeper 
was standing, evidently with a grievance, before his door, and 
said, “See what your dog has done to my Tom.” Horrid 
visions of a bitten boy were dismissed with the remembrance 
that in Berkshire a“ Tom” is a cock, whether in the poultry 
yard or pheasaut cover. The wretched dog, trotting through 
the village, had met the “Tom” in the road and just killed it 
off hand, for no reason whatever. The victim was sent round 
to the house, and when the writer arrived in London was found 
to be fastened up with the other game,—a horrid, haunting 
eareass, like the mariner’s albatross. The dog never cared to 
be petted, and only when wet and very miserable would make 
some uncouth whimpers and’ stand with his muddy feet 
on your boots. He was always rather ill, and bad no 
enemies. Another setter, which succeeded this one, was as 
much “all there” as her predecessor was hopeless. In 
her second season she taught herself to retrieve both birds 
and rabbits, to range a wood with the beaters, to point game of 
all kinds in hedgerows, to flush it when told, and many other 
accomplishments ordinarily allotted to about three classes of 
dog. She was so pleased with herself for retrieving tbat after 
her first ventures in this line she “ nosed” out a field mouse, 
put her paw on it as it bolted, then slipped her muzzle under 
the paw, picked up the mouse, and brought it to the keeper 
alive! 

Elephants are among the most severely drilled of animals; 
their intelligence does not have free play in consequence. 
But all English trainers agree that there is a great difference 
in capacity between them, and that some will learn and 
remember a lesson far more quickly than others. Cats have 
very “level’’ brains, and are too self-centred and self-contained, 
as a rule, to show the distinctions which exist between them. 
Their strongest instinct is towards a kind of domestic comfort 
not exactly shared with human beings, but enjoyed in their 
company, to which the cat perfectly adapts itself. Yet 
there are misauthropic cats, which make no secret of their 
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dislike and contempt for mankind in general, only come into the | said, without fear of contradiction, that without having first 
house under protest, and would prefer to sleep in a coal-cellar | obtained command of the sea the possession of India, far 
to taking their nap in good society. These ure theexceptions | from proving remunerative, would spell absolute ruin to 


in the cat world, but every one has met with them. Birds are | Russia. 


» 


ously regarded as possessing brains in “classes,” not as 


individuals, the origin of the belief being probably the fact | 


I 


She would simply bleed to death. This truth, which 
is evidently present to the mind of the writer whose words I 
have quoted from the Novoe Vremya, as it must be to all her 


that birds of one species usually build exactly the same kind | statesmen, is, I fear, by no means manifest to the general 


of nest. The generalisation is not correct. The same species 
may have brains of all capacities. The writer has known a 
domestic pigeon, kept by a lady and constantly ia her society, 
to develop brain- ~power quite beyond any other pigeons. It 
had alsoa very considerable force of will, and was in fact a 
“character,” and quite a remarkable bird. Yet pigeons are 
generally regarded as ranking rather low in animal intelli- 


gene e. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<a 
RUSSIA AND INDIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—<As you have so consistently and cogently urged of late the 
desirability of Russia and England coming to an understand- 
ing in regard to all outstanding differences, I hope you will 
allow me to advert briefly to the opinion which, in discussing 
this question, the Novoe Vremya has quite lately expressed,— 
viz. that Russia “ has no need for India,” and that “she has 
already too much tv do to improve the economic condition of 
her own territory, and particularly the central districts, to 
desire to assume charge of India.” With a condition of 
chronic famine staring her in the face, from the exhaus- 
tin of her once famous black soil, the absolute honesty 
of the above contention must be patent to even the 
least informed; but when the question of a possible 
rapprochement between the two countries is raised “ the 
man in the street” almost invariably replies, “ Yes; 
but how can you possibly place any reliance on Russian 
pledges?” This he advances quite honestly, accompanied by 
abundant illustration and well-grounded facts, but forgetful 
that even this country has not infrequently, under the over- 
mastering stress of circumstances, been compelled to go back 
on her plighted word; and, further, that self-interest is after 
alla much more potent factor in dealing with all such matters 
than any proclivities, whether honest or dishonest. So long 
as England remains mistress of the “seven seas,” how would 
it pay Russia first to conquer, and then to maintain, India ? 
That is the question truly, clearly, and emphatically answered 
by the Novoe Vremya. To the great majority of those who, 
like the writer, took part in the last Afghan War the 
emphatic answer to the question as to whether Russia, even 
under the most advantageous circumstances, could push her 
advance beyond the line of the Helmund, say seventy-five 
miles west of Kandahar, would be that, owing mainly 
to the difficulties and immense outlay inseparable from 
the supply of the baggage animals to meet the require- 
ments of the large army indispensable for the conquest of 
India, in connection with which pretty nearly the whole re- 
sources of Asia would have to be drawn upon, the Russian 
advance would come to a standstill within six months from 
the inception of the campaign. Assuming, however, that no 
impediments whatever existed as regards a Russian advance, 
and that India from Himalaya to Cape Comorin fell an easy 
prey to the armies of the White Czar, how would India be 
administered and worked so as not to prove an eternal drain 
on the resources of Russia, assuming, of course, that England's 
maritime supremacy remained unchallenged? To all who 
are acquainted with the economic conditions under which 
India has hitherto lived and prospered, one supreme factor 
stands out. India is from a happy combination of soil and 
climate enabled to produce a special brand of opium which 
cannot be grown elsewhere, and owing to this circumstance, has 
placed China, where the drug takes the place of champagne at 
home, practically under a tribute of from eight to nine millions 
sterling perannum. To this tribute the Government of India 
has been indebted for the means which have enabled it to 
carry out the existing splendid irrigation works (quite the 
finest in the world), the railways, and other great under- 


takings, which as the years advance are rendering the revenues 
more elastic and allowing 


India to pay its way. It muy be 


| public here. 








While fully recognising and rejoiced to see the 
| admirable tone perva: ding the majority of the speeches ir 
| the debate in Parliament on Wednesday week about Russia 
and the Persian Gulf, I nevertheless fear that unless the 
general public can be convinced of the fact that the 
possession of India would not only be useless but ruinous 
to Russia, and can therefore form no part of her actual 
policy, suspicions of her mala fides must remain as a barrier 
against that full and frank understanding which is of such 
vital consequence at the present moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. §. 


[Our correspondent is, we hold, entirely right in regard to 
India and the command of the sea. The command of the sea 
gave us India, and wiil keep it for us; and we shall far better 
secure India by maintaining the Fleet than by induiging in 
a jealousy of Russia so senseless that it induces us to help 
and foster the Power that is challenging our command of the 
sea, As to the charge of bad faith in the past against Russia, 
we admit that a good case can be made out. We believe, too, 
that Russia will continue to break faith whenever we induce 
or foree her Government to enter into diplomatic engagements 
which run contrary to her essential aspirations. If, however, 
we give up insisting on the maintenance of the status quo in 
Asia, which in plain terms means the exclusion of Russia 
from the open water, we shall find it quite possible to make 
binding agreements with the Government of the Czar.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 
(To THE EvITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Dr. Dawson Williams says in your issue for Janu- 
ary 25th that the real analogy of an Army medical officer 
is not with physicians and surgeons, but with medical 
officers of health. He considers, therefore, that Mr. 
Brodrick’s Committee have shown a fundamental mis- 
conception of the functions of an Army Medical Corps I 
venture to dispute both these contentions. The main work of 
a medical officer of health is to carry out the provisions of 
the Public Health Acts, and I am assured by two well-known 
borough officers of health that most of their time is taken up 
with correspondence connected with litigation or with sub- 
jects that might lead to litigation. The Army doctor, on the 
other hand, has nothing to do with sanitary law. Food-supply, 
moreover, water-supply, and drainage are managed by other 
departments ; and, as a rule, his supervisory duties are of the 
slightest. In the higher ranks his duties are almost entirely 
administrative, and military rather than sanitary. The fact 
is that the work of the Army doctor is unique, and ranges 
over the whole sphere of medical practice. Mr. Brodrick’s 
Committee recognised this fact, and laid it down in principle 
that the Army doctor should be considered to be a general 
practitioner with the additional training and duties of a 
military Commandant. -He may spend all his early years as 
a physician (as is commonest), especially as a physician in 
tropical diseases; he may be called on suddenly to under- 
take pure surgery, gynaecology and obstetrics, or any 
speciality in medical work. The Reorganisation Committee 
decided, therefore, that an officer of the R.A.M.C. should have 
two periods of study, safeguarded by test examinations, with 
opportunities of reward for hard work, so as to renew and 
extend the broad foundations of his knowledge; that on 
becoming a Major he should also be enabled to take up some 
speciality, and on becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel he should 
show a minimum knowledge of administrative subjects, 
which henceforward hecome his chief duties. It is due to 
Mr. Brodrick and his Committee that their broad con- 
ception of the objects of the Army Medical Service shoulr 
be publicly recognised —I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis E, FREMANTLE. 
39 Moore Street, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 
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AUTOMATIC REDISTRIBUTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

§ir,—I have read with deep interest and appreciation your 
able statement in the Spectator of January 25th of the case 
and plea for redistribution throughout the United Kingdom 
upon an automatic system, based principally upon the returns 
of the decennial Census. For years it has seemed to me that 
this question of redistribution is one of fundamental and of 
vital importance to the Empire, and that until representation 
has been readjusted upon the broad basis of equality through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland the wheels of legislation must 
remain at the mercy of many ruts and of many chances to 
which they would not otherwise be exposed. May I venture 
to remind you that we have within the Empire—viz., in the 
Dominion of Canada—the system of automatic redistribu- 
tion based upon the Census already in operation, and ap- 
parently working well, and without strain or disturbance to 
the Dominion? ‘I'he principle which should, I think, be adopted 
is already embodied in the Statute Law of the Canadian Consti- 
tution, and isasfollows. Ateach recurring Census the repre- 
sentation throughout the Dominion is automatically revised in 
accordance with a standard fixed for all time (if I am 
not mistaken) as it would apply to the State of Quebec. 
This principle should be established upon a standard of 
numerical representation which would prevail throughout the 
United Kingdom, and which would be independent of any 
special claims which may from time to time be urged by 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, It may reasonably 
be objected that time is necessary for the carrying out of 
proposals such as these; my answer to such an objection is 
that the time between now and the next Census in 1911 is 
neither too long nor too short for discussion and decision 
upon so momentous a question as that of redistribution.— 
T an, Sir, &c.. De Vesct, 





A JUST IMPERIALISM. 
[To tae Eprtor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I venture to call attention to the prevalent mistake of 
describing all those who do not approve the policy of the 
present war as “ Little Englanders,” a charge which extends 
to many who had become Imperiulists—perbaps through 
Colonial travel, like myself—years before half our accusers 
had considered the question, and had lony believed that an 
effective devotion to the Mother-country was latent in the 
Colonies, though they deplore the cause that has called it 
forth. By an Imperialist I understand one who rejoices in 
the already vast extent of the Empire, and in the growing 
consciousness of the ties uniting its different parts, and who 
would like to see a gradual extension of the Par Britannica 
to other portions of the globe, provided that such extension 
(like the extension of an upright merchant's business) be 
brought about only by fair means; and not one who would 
seize every possible opportunity of extending the Empire 


vi et armis, without regard to the rights of other 
communities. Why, then, should those Imperialists who 


tion” and “unconditional surrender” which the war 
has taken since the capture of Fretoria is consis- 
tent neither with justice nor the ultimate good and 


glory of the Empire be denounced as Little Englanders? 
The worst of this unfounded accusation is its influence 
on the many recent converts to Imperialism, who, taught 
by it to believe that support of this war is a necessary 
article of their new faith, give in their adhesion without 
further question. There is such athing as a just Imperialism 
—und we should all do well to keep it more in view— 
probably also as a peaceful Imperialism, Our great 
Australian Colonies and others came to us peacefully, and 
one of the greatest of our Empire-builders, William Peaun— 
whose “commendable desire to enlarge our English Empire” 
was acknowledged by Charles ITI. in the Pennsylvania Charter 
—occupied and held his province without recourse to arms; 
which province, with others, would not have been lost to the 
Empire had not the Enylish people and statesmen of one 
hundred and thirty years ago failed to perceive that the 
policy they were so confidently pursuing was inconsistent with 


H, H. 


[We have never declared that no man could be a supporter 
of the Empire unless he believed that the war was just and 


a just Imperialism.—I am, Sir, &e, 
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consider, rightly or wrongly, that the course of “annexa- | 
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inevitable. We are as much in favour of asane and just 
Imperialism as is our correspondent, and no more desire 
unjust annexations than he does. But what right has he to 
assume that Imperialists who support the war are for unjust 
annexations? He and those who think with him have a right 
to their view, but so have we to ours. Time will decide which 
is in the right, but we have little fear as to the verdict, 
Meantime, let those who would bestow on themselves the title of 
Just Imperialists remember that though they may think her 
in the wrong, they have a duty to their Mother-country of a 
most pressing kind. They should take care to give no support, 
either direct or indirect, to those who in their self righteous 
arrogance assume that in those who oppose the war are 
alone to be found the lovers of truth and justice—Bp, 
Spectator. } 





AUBREY DE VERE. 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Having had the privilege of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’g 
friendship for many years, I hope I may be allowed to 
describe without too large an intrusion on your space the 
impression made upon me by the venerable poet. He was 
loved and honoured, it is needless to say, by the worthiest 
men of the last century; and the friend of Wordsworth in 
early youth was the friend in mature life of Sir Henry Taylor 
and of Tennyson, of Browning and of Patmore. Fine though 
much of de Vere’s poetry is, the man, I think, had a greater 
bold upon those who knew him best than the poet. Sir 
Walter Scott said Allan Cunningham “had the power of 
winning one’s heart beyond any mau I ever met,” and this 
power was also given in large measure to de Vere, I met 
him for the first time about twenty years ago at a dinner 
given by Mr. R. H. Hutton to some Spectator contributors at 
the Devonshire Club. At that time I cared little for his 
poetry, and differed as much as I do now from his theological 
views. By some happy chances, if indeed chances they 
could be called, the acquaintance ripened, and I soon 
found how delightful he was as a companion, and how 
rich in the sympathy that binds heart to heart. I was 
living at that time on Hampstead Heath; de Vere had 
many friends in the neighbourhood, and so it came about that 
he would drop in on me unexpectediy to luncheon. This 
would be followed by a walk or drive, in which the poet would 
talk freely of things poetical and of the literary associations 
of a place he had loved well in earlier days. He was the most 
genial of companions, and had no trace of the selfish isolation 
so common in men of genius Truly did Patmore say when 
he and his friend were both in the prime of life that no one 
could be dull or miserable where de Vere was. “ Don't you 
remember,” he added, ** how he looked like sunshine when be 
came to see us at Hampstead?” Age had done nothing to 
lessen this cheerfulness, and in his recognition of once 
familiar sports there was an almost youthful delight, 
Those walks and drives will not readily be forgotten, 

de Vere of bygone memories No doubt, 
like other men, he had his troubles, but he had “a 
heart of leisure from itself,’ and they did not make him 
despondent. It was, I know, a great grief to de Vere tha 
his poetry was so little appreciated, and he did not like— 
what poet would ?—having to reprint the latest edition of his 
poems at his own expense. Although, like Wordsworth, he 
had neither wit nor humour, he was gifted as a letter-writer. 
His chit-chat was delightful, and he sent forth what was in him 
without stint. There must be a large amount of his corre- 


Was 


| spondence extant, and I venture to think that it may some 


| day form the most attractive portion of his biograph 
J srapay 





His 
“ Recollections ” relate much that is interesting, but they do 
not do justice to the writer. How could they? He was the 
last man in the world to parade his own merits, the last 
man to exhibit what he once called the “ innocent simplicity” 
of Wordsworth in belanding his own genius, Not that he 
vas indifferent to the fame which he might well think was 
his just due. “The most envious of poets, or half-poets,” 
suid Landor, speaking of the * Masque of Proserpine,’ “ does 
not envy me more than I envy Aubrey de Vere,” and from 
Landar’s day to our own there have been critics who, like 
Mr. Swinburne, have recognised the high qualities of his 
verse. Perhaps, like the master whom he never failed to 
acknowledge, De Vere was a little too fond of wearing the 
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robes of the preacher or the prophet. He was apt to 
forget that a poet’s noblest lessons must be taught indirectly. 
“Tam doing,” he wrote, “ what in me lies to keep alive poetry 
with a little conscience in it... ... If I fail in that attempt 
I shall not fret about it. Others will do later what I had aimed 
at doing, and probably do it better.” It was this conscien- 
tiousness that led him sometimes to choose themes for song 
too obscure and remote to attract even the “fit audience 
for which a poet writes. De Vere was—skall I say for a 
oet2—a very modest man. He loved his art, and poetry 
was doubtless his solitary pride; but he had room for other 
loves, and never could it be said of him, as it was said of 
Pope, that he would sacrifice a friend to a couplet. i am 
glad in recording these imperfect memories of a man whom 
to know was “a liberal education”’’ to bear witness to his 
unfailing charity. It seemed to me that while there wes 
ample room in his heart for whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report, there was absolutely no room for any un- 
worthy feeling. I remember, too, how unfailing was his 
courtesy, and how sweet the temper that nothing seemed to 
ruffle. De Vere was a true Christian gentleman. He lived 
toa great age, and had lost long since the friends who were 
best ble to estimate his worth. Some there are still who 
loved the man far more qualified than I am to do honour to 
his memory. But sincere words may he welcome, no matter 
fron whom they come; and so I leave this brief and most 
imperfect notice of a good m2n and true poet without 
apology.—I am, Sir, Xc., Joun DENNIS. 
Wonston, Crowborough. 


EUTHANASIA. 
(To Tur Eviton OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 25th under this heading 
you say: “It is reported in the telegrams from the 
Continent that a Deputy in the Saxon Parliament recently 





introduced a Bill permitting doctors to put patients 
whose recovery was hopeless to death at their own 


request.” You then say that the Bill was “ snuffed out” as 
“the Saxons are not faddists.” Put the idea is not new, and 
suicide under legal and medical control was advocated by the 
late Alfred Nobel. Mr. Nobel told me the year before his 
death, when I was 8 spen ding an —_—- with him, that he 
had offered to his Exe allency Crispi, then Prime Minister of 
Italy, to create at hie own i at Milan and Rome 
establishments where anybody who desired it could be pain 
lessly suffocated by a gas he bad invented. The cost of each 
house would have been £10,009, plus the salary of a Govern- 
ment official to register deceases, and of a doctor. Myr. Nobel 
was prepared to give a first-class dinner washed Gown with 
a fixed hour to the guests. After dinner, 
hed been handed round, the smoking-room 

was to have been instantaneously filled with the deadly 
gas. The bodies were to be cremated in the morning at the 
expense of the institution. His Excellency Crispi thought 
that there was much in the idea, and that the scheme was 
well planned, but that the reactionary parties in [taly were 
still too strong to permit of the Government availing itself of 
the kind and generous offer. i mentioned to Mr. Nobel 
the reputed fate of Dr. Guiliotin, and said that possibly 
he might one day at Milan be invited by the sovereign mob 
to dine at his institute with a few other men of advanced 
science, for Mr. Nobel held that in the future cultivation and 
infidel education would reduce very many of the class in 
English called ‘“ Hooiigan’’ to join with the hopelessly 
diseased at these f meetings. Mr. Nobel held that 
means shoul - be taken to prevent the increase of the pauper, 
rs of society. I regret that 
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Mr. Wells apparently never knew Alfred Nobel, for had he 
known i : Anticipati ns” would have been still more 
interesting. Nobel was qui prepared to carry ont his 
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Views, which were that when ie should 
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die he would be as 
He should use a 
iested on animals, 
was instantaneous and impossible to detect. This 
told myself and a friend, if ever 
he contracted » mortal illness. He had the preparation inside 
aring he always wore, and also ima small bottle. As a fact 
my esteemed friend died of sudden failure of the heart during 
an attack of bronchitis. i did not agree with any of his 
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views; but on many matters Lord Kelvin could not exceed 
him in knowledge on certain subjects. I venture to trouble 
you with this letter because there is so little difference 
between the suggestion of the Saxon Deputy and of Nobel, 
excepting that the latter had reaiiy saeneaye 1 for the carrying 
out of a “theory,” and was prepared to pay the costs of the 
experiment, under Government supervision,—I am, Sir, 

&e., G-ANDOLET. 

Blackmore Parl, Hanley Castle, Worcester. 

(Could any stronger proof be required than that contained 
in our correspondent’s letter of the absolute necessity that 
society, even apart from Christian feeling, should set its face 
against anything approaching euthanasia? If depraved 
and fantastic plans for endowing a Suicide Club, such 
as that which we are assured was seriously made by 
Mr. Nobel, were to be tolerated, they would soon be 
developed and improved. The half-witted, the dull, the 
tiresome, the disagreeable would soon follow the hopeless 
invalids, and Europe would become a shambles like Dahomey, 
The lust of death would grow till it utterly demoralised the 
nations. There isonly one sound principle,—life must he held 
absolutely sacred except when it has to he taken as a penalty for 
crime. Men will, of course, rightly risk their lives for a thousand 
reasons, great and small, but the private intention to kill or 
be killed can never be allowed. The Almighty has set “ His 
canon ‘gainst self-slaughter,” and no sophistries can conceal 
the fact. Free suicide w ill s soon be followed by free murder.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 








(To THE Epiror IE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The article on “ Euthanasia” in your issue of 
January 25th vividly recalls to me an article which appeared 
Mr. Tollemache on 





in your columns in February, 1873, entitled * 
the Right to Die.” That article was a friendly, but wholly 
dissentient reply to my plea for euthanasia in the Tortnightly 
Review of th2 sam2 month, My icle is reprinted, 
modifications, in my “Stones cf Stu mbling.” In 
the general views expressed in that article I see little to alter, 
though I now think that the theory which I advocated would, 
in the present state of public opinion, be almost inoperative. 
A distinguished physician told me that after reading my 
article he talked over the subject with an official, probably a 
house-surgeon, im a cancer hospital, and was assured that if 
the option of euthanasia were offered to the patients not one 
of them would accept it. In your article you condemn 

le the will of the Most High.” I 


owo ar 


with some 


m1 et me 


euthanasia as “ revolt against 
hope I may be allowed to quote what I formerly said iu reply 
to this objection, ene that writing in my youth I 
adopted an unconciliatory, and perhaps a dippant, tone, which 
does not commend itself to my old age :— 





“it is natural and, on the hypothesis, in ohedience to the 
divine ordivance that when we walk in the rain we should get 
wet; and yet we do that most unnatural and impious thing,— 
we hold up umbrellas...... Inded, St. Paul’s ¢ lebr-ted 
defence of passive chedience might be almosi lit raily para- 
phrased thus: ‘Things which be, are ordained of God; whoso, 
therefore, alters things which be, alters the ordinance of Gods 
and they that alter shall receive to themselves damnation,’ 
..... It is enough for our present purpose to say thit the 
arguments which would forbid the prevention of the suffering 
incident to death would forbid the prevention of auy suffering 
whatever. But, it is said, th» prin of death ought to be endured, 
as we are told in the Bible that death is the penalty of sin. I 
reply, in the first place, that this argument, if worth anything, 
would forbid not merely the extinciion of such pain, but its 
partial mitigation (as by opiites). Also all suff rag is repre- 
sented as the effect of sin, and espevially the suff ring of child- 
birth. And the Evangelicals were quite consisteut in the 
opposition that they rained t> the use of chiorofsrm in con- 
tinements, until, fortunately, public opinion became too strong 
for them. May not th iz own logic be turned against them, 
if it sh uld one day appexr that the uses of the sedative 
in childbirth and before death involve the same principle, and 
must stand or fall 'ogether? ..... If the ‘stream of tendency’ 
is making for euthanasia, or at least fur an iveressed indulgence 
to suicide in general, we may hop» that at n> distant date public 
opinion will be modited in regars to suicide in extremis. Sucha 
hope was entertained by so csutions a thinker as the late Mr, 
W. K. Greg, who represented bimse f as ‘ wild about eutvanasia,’ 
and who (so far as I could judge froua single conversation) was 
both a mure s anguine | and a More vehemynt champion of the 
cause than I ever was.’ 

Let me put an ext 


reme case. If a mother goas to ser | en 
dying of an infectious dis is she not lessenin 
insurance company would call the value of her lite in the 
hope, not of lengthening his life, but of comfurting his last 
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Her devotion will be generally approved; but does 
it not involve a principle closely allied to that of euthanasia ? 
Nay, is it not a sort of potential euthanasia by proxy? 
Tam far more sensible of the difficulties which would lie in 
the way of safeguarding euthanasia than I was when I wrote 
my defence of it. But your article suggests to me one remark 
on this: head. You speak as if under a euthanasian régime 
the doctors would the poison. But surely the 
utmost that would be required of them would be that with 
due precaution they should make it accessible to a bedridden 
patient. On this subject the late Sir Charles Wheatstone 
told me, somewhere in “seventies,” an anecdote which 
I merely give for what it is worth. He had reason to 
believe that the wife or widow of a distinguished English- 
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the 


man (I refrain from giving particulars) had suffered 
from an incurzble illness in foreign parts. It was not 


known what conversation had passed between her and her 
physician; but one evening he left her with a bottle, which 
was suspected of containing poison, by her side. At any rate, 
the bottle was empty next morning, and she w 
Charles understood that the conduct: of the physician 
As at present minded, I neither 
justify nor condemn that conduct. Iam content with saying, 
jn the phrase used by my kind friend the late Sir J. Fitz- 
James Stephen, that a physician so acting would incur a very 
grave responsibility.x—I am, Sir, &e., 
LioneEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 

Prance. 
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for there is no intention te secure ean “Ch sadotionibe does 
not bid us basely husband our lives and run no risks, but 

aly forbids the self-d thi suded. The 
merely lorpids the se -destruction at is intende 12 
offence is not in the accident of death, but in the intent.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In connection with the interesting article under the 
title “ Euthanasia” in your issue of January 25th, you may 


eare to be reminded of the fine answer of the “ Red Cross | 


Kuight’’ when “Despayre” plies him with incentives to 
suicide (‘‘ Faerie Queene,” Book L, 9, 41) :— 
“The soldier may not move from watchful sted, 
Nor leave his stand untill his captaine bed.” 
Ata time when the value of the “ military virtues” has been 
so strengly impressed upon us the metaphor comes home 


with special force.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Monraomery. 


[Our correspondent’s quotation suggests the striking 
couplet, said to be a translation from Martial :-— 
© When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave lives on.” 
Does not Dryden also say somewhere—we 
memory :— 
“Cato and Brutus could discharge their souls, 
And give them congé to another wold, 
But we Jike soldiers are cowpelied to stand 
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a 
declined, or is declining. I believe the exact opposite, 
certainly up here in the North, to be the case. Witness, 
for one thing, the fact that the seats for the Liver. 
pool meeting (at 7s. Gd. apiece) were applied  fop 
over and over again within six hours of the opening 
of the list. Mr. Gladstone's you cite, I submit, 
iNogieally. Lord Rosebery, as was Mr. Gladstone, is already 
leader; and, as such, he is being steadily welcomed back into 
the seat he vacated. I admit that the new movement is being 
badly engineered. Lord Rosebery wants a stage-manager, 
His Liverpool appearance should have been a rally for all 

South-West Lancashire: Liverpool should have had so many 
Helens so many, Southport so many, Warrington 
so many, Wigan so many, and so on; instead of which the 
seats have heen sold, apparently, to the first comers, in Liver. 
poolitself merely. It looks as though the seven-and sixpences 
were “ the thing,”—not the magnetisation of a gang of possible 
“navvies ” from every neighbouring electoral trench. It may 
be, of course, that Liberal Federation Liberals in the local 
constituencies have had their “ calls.” I do not know, I 
take considerable interest in Imperial polities; but I cannot 
even recall the names of the people, whoever they may he, who 
represent St. Helens on National’ Federation. And 
(possibly worse still) I do not want to know. It is enough for 
me that they brought Mr. C. A. V. Conybeare down as the 
Liberal candidate at the last election! But this is, perhaps, 
beside the mark. Lord Rosebery’s flag is fiying, and Im. 
perialist Liberals everywhere are rallying to it. We are sick 
of Campbell-Bannermans and Lloyd-Georges: we want 
double-brained men, not double-named men. Why not a 
*New Liberal Senate,” with Rosebery for its President; 
Asquith, Fowler, and Grey for its Vice-Presidents ; “ four 

’ (Hifieiency, Education, Equality, and Empire) for its 
watchwords; and (dare one breathe it ?) the Spectator for ita 


HH. L,. Rauey, 


ease 


seata, St. 


the 


surprised sponsor ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Helens, Lancashire. 

[We sincerely trust that our correspondent’s forecast may 
prove more correct than our own, though we cannot honestly 
say that we see the hopeful signs which he detects.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL UN 


{To Tre Epitror or THE *‘ SprcTaTor.”] 


NISTS. 


Srr,—May I beg space in your columns to discuss what must 
be regarded, from whatever point of view one looks, as a 
serious matter? I mean the proper attitude of Liberal 
Unionists towards Lord Rosebery. After a tolerably careful 
study of that statesman’s recorded utterances, it is my con- 
vineed opinion that he teok office in 1894 with the deliberate 
intention of weaning his party from anti-nationalism, 
including its then most dangerous form, that of satisfying 
Trish aspirations on Gladstonian lines, At that time Liberal 
Unionists, even if they recognised his purpose, might well 
have doubted his power to carry it out. Therefore they were 
well justified in maintaining the Conservative alliance to 





’Neath starless skies and wait the appointed hour ” ? 
But we must not assume that free suicide was sanctioned by — 
the leading thinkers of the classical world. Cicero in the 
“Tusculan Disputations,”’ I, 30, writes: “ vetat dominans ille 
in nobis deus iniussu hine nos suo demigrare.”—Ep, 


Spectator. | 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LEADERSHIP. 


‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 


[To tae Epitor or THE 
S1r,—In common with others of your readers to whom J 
have spoken (and in many country towns there is quite a 
comradeship among your subscribers), I think you seem 
inclined to push your ad captandum analogy between the case 
o' Lord Rosebery and that of General Boulanger to an 
unjustifiable length. General Boulanger’s ultimate aim was 
au unconstitutional one; Lord Rosebery’s is not. A would. 
be Dictator can only decently succeed by dictating; a candi- 
date for any constitutional position can, surely, only decently 
succeed by exhibiting his qualifications and awaiting election. 
And it would not have been decent of Lord Rosebery 
“ immediately after the Chesterfield speech ” to have set more 
log-rolling machinery in motion, as you so temerariously 
You are quite wrong, too, in my humble opinion, 
that Lord Rosebery’s position has recently 


suggest. 
in “ concluding ’ 


combat the still existing danger of Home-rule. Since then 
times have changed. There is no longer Mr. Gladstone to 
take count of, ona no one of his late subordinates who is still 
at pains to identify himself with his late chief's Irish policy 
can compare with Lord Rosebery as a natural leader of men. 
He has lately again raised his standard, and it becomes men who 
are Liberal Unionists to consider the changed circumstances, 
And first I will make this admission. After several troublous 
years the position of Liberal Unionists is a pleasant one for 
a political party. To begin with, they are probably better 
represented in the House in proportion to their numbers in 
the constituencies than any other party. They retain the old 
name of Liberal, a matter of importance to men many of 
whose ancestors have been Liberals for generations, and yet 
are able to dissociate themselves from revolutionary resolu- 
tions to which the ordinary Liberal Member gives occasion- 
ally unwilling adherence—so I should imagine. If the main 
Liberal party were to return from the error of its ways things 
would not be nearly so pleasant for Liberal Unionists. Their 
raison d’étre would be gone; for one thing, Conservatives who 
chafe under the beati posstdentes arrangement would be liable 
to kick over the traces, and probably within ten years the 
Liberal or Conservative parties would have absorbed them 
all, except perhaps the Birmingbam section. But I merely 
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hint at disagreeable possibilities as an miditional incentive to 
" ty which has once saved the United Kingdom. We 
A a petter of Cromwell's army to-day for disbanding 
arn? after absolutism had been. crushed, the nation 
a limited Monarchy. I now return to my point. 
Jord Rosebery is again attempting to make of the Liberal 
arty second national party, and consequently an alternative 
eine party, surely a much-to-be-desired consummation. 
Should not Liberal Unionists, who do not feel that, in case he 
aneceeds, they must play their future part as Conservatives, 
extend their most cordial sympathy to the attempt, and in 
certain cases, as when a Liberal candidate expressly repudiates 
Home-rule, co-operate with it, and by their actions convince 
the Liberal “ Centre ” that if a breach with a few extremists 
js necessary their places will be taken by others whose 
company may possibly be more grateful? Is it not quite 
conceivable that from an alliance of Liberal Unionists, 
Liberals, and Lord Rosebery’s personal admirers, who 
swarm everywhere, the desired alternative party could be 
formed? And if it could, is it not the duty of those of 
the men of 1886 who are still Liberals to join in forming 

If the answer is in the affirmative, the last word has 
jen said.—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. Cornes. 
Inner Temple Reading Room. 
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GULLS ON THE WATER. 
[fo THE EptroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Gp —Mr. J. Isabell, writing in the Spectator of January 18th, 
questions whether the white or grey colour of sea-gulls is 
protective ; indeed, his own observations have led him to 
consider that it actually renders them more conspicuous. No 
doubt the protective value of this or any other colouring varies 
under different conditions ; but I think those under which Mr. 
Jsabell’s observations have been made in some way exceptional, 
as there can be little doubt that the conclusions of Wallace 
and the writer of the article on “ White Animals” are sup- 
ported by those of many independent observers. Probably 
oulls are more visible against the dark-coloured cliffs and 
dark-blue sea of the extreme south-west coast then they are 
in many places. During the last fifteen years I have had 
many opportunities of watching sea birds from the shore and 
at sea in home waters, and I feel sure that as a rule the pale 
colouring helps to conceal them. About a mile from where 
I write there are high, almost perpendicular cliffs, and from 
these one can look down over miles of sea. The water 
near the shore is usually covered with flocks of sea birds 
which breed or yoost in the cliff. The adult gulls, 
which are mainly white, are extremely difficult to see, 
though they can be plainly heard, and they would often 
escape notice altogether but for the presence among 
them of young birds in their dark mottled plumage. The 
colour of. these immature birds tones exactly with the broken 
stone on the side of the cliff where the nests are made, but 
on the water it betrays them at once. The still darker 
cormorants, which are practically black, are always seen at 
once, though they are usually solitary when swimming, and 
30 offer a much smaller object to the eye than a flock of 
twenty or thirty gulls. A few wild ducks may also be seen 
under the cliffs, and these, like the cormorants, are always 
visible. Black-backed gulls, guillemots, razor-bills, and 
puffins we seldom see here, but I sawa good deal of these 
birds some years ago when yachting in the Irish Sea and off 
the west coast of Seotland, and they were always far more 
conspicuous than the grey gulls either on the open sea or in 
the air—I am, Sir, &e., SoutH Coast. 
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THE USES OF ARTILLERY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Si,—Your article on “The Uses of Artillery” in the Spectator 
of the 18th inst. is most interesting, and puts into words what 
many of us have felt. But with the general conclusion to be 
drawn—I should say that will be drawn—from the article I 
cannot quiteagree. That conclusion will undoubtedly be that 
the gunner, brave as he is, has not been accustomed to use his 
weapon intelligently. You practically say that he has scorned 
to take cover when he might have done so, that he has rushed 
into close quarters when he might have remained out of range 
of the enemy’s rifle fire. You very generously attribute this 
to his lion beart, but perhaps you will allow me to point out 


‘extremely small. 





that the apparent want of intelligence is frequently due to a 
much more common and prosaic cause,—viz., circumstances 
over which he has no control. I will mention two such 
“circumstances” only, in both of which I think you must 
allow the battery commander—and it is he against whom the 
moral blame of your article is directed—has no choice what- 
ever. The actual spot upon which he is to bring his battery 
into action may be pointed out to him by some superior 
authority—as often as not an infantry brigadier—and he is 
himself responsible for the whole of his command, and is 
unable to separate the six portions of which it is composed 
without at any rate obtaining special leave todo so. Pray do 
not suppose that the gunner is not as keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages of cover as the infantryman, but to find suitable— 
z.e., efficient—cover for six guns with their corresponding 
limbers, waggons, and horses when ordered into action in a 
hurry is a vastly different thing from ordering a body of men, 
however large, and encumbered only with a rifle, to conceal 
each himself as best he can. The old comparison, moreover, 
between the Boer Artillery and our own is not a fair one. 
The conditions under which they were severally called upon 
to do their work were absolutely different. That the differ- 
ence was so great was due, I maintain, in most instances 
to orders from superior authority,—orders which the battery 
commanders had no choice but to obey at once. Whether or 
not this wholesale giving and taking of orders should be 
modified by making the gun the “ unit ” of artillery, instead 
of the battery, is a very vexed professional question; but 
until it has been decided to do so I must ask you to remember 
what a very much more difficult task is that of a battery com- 
mander than that of any other regimental officer of equal 
rank.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[We agree, but unless the proposition “ one gun is no gun” 
is freely criticised, there is no chance of any change being 
made. We do not for a moment suggest that Artillery 
officers are stupid, but we must continue to protest against 
rules, regulations, and orders that make them do stupid 
things.—Epb. Spectator. | 





COMBATANT NON-COMBATANTS. 
[To THE EpiToR or THE ‘ SpECTATOR.’’} 
Si1r,—I have read your article on “Combatant Non-Com- 
batants” in the Spectator of January 4th with great pleasure, 
particularly the references to the services of the engine- 
drivers, firemen, and train-guards employed in South Africa. 
I have always thought ‘that the courage, and in some 
instances heroism, displayed by these men, whether soldiers or 
civilians, has not been adequately recognised, either officially 
or by the public. I would like, however, to draw your atten- 
tion to another class of “combatant non-combatants” whom 
you have omitted to mention in the above-named article; I 
allude to the native scouts, to whom our Army owes so much. 
They have been compelled by both sides to serve in the war, 
and have had no choice in the matter. From the Boers they 
received more kicks than ha’pence, and from ourselves, 
whatever their monetary reward may be, they have received no 
other recognition, nor are their heroic services mentioned, I 
say “heroic,” for their risks when scouting for usare far greater 
than those of any other non-combatants, since the Boers do not 
hesitate to shoot them on sight, and on mere suspicion, and 
moreover, being the worst mounted men in the whole country, 
their chances of escape when once sighted by the enemy are 
These unfortunate natives are verily 
“between the Devil and the deep sea,’ and their lot is 
hard indeed. The value of their services is beyond dispute, 
since our “intelligence” depends mainly on the information 
acquired by them at the incessant and deadly peril of their 
lives. It is surely right that their services should be recognised, 
and also that more provision should be made than is at 
present the case for the families of all the natives whom we 
employ, and for the protection of their cattle and stock in 
their absence from their homes. The families and property 


of those men who have been killed in our service should be 
specially protected. The Government has established native 
concentration camps in some districts, but these do not afford 
sufficient protection to all the families, nor can all leaye their 
homes and go to them. There are many families in distress 
in districts where planting is almost impossible from scarcity 
of seed, and reaping still more difficult and hopeless owing to 
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devastating visits from the enemy, who ruthlessly destroy native 
“gardens” or rob them to provide food for themselves or fodder 
for their animals. Cannnot we devise some means of protecting 
and assisting all the loyal natives, and prove to them that we 
value their lives, their services, their fidelity, and their sacri- 
fices, and teach them thus that loyalty “pays” P—I am, Sir, 
&., “ 





HOLBEIN AND HENRY VIII. 
: [To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I would refer “R. W. D.” to Mr. Ernest Law’s work 
on the Holbeins at Windsor (G. Bell and Sons) as to the 
non-existence of any portrait in oil of Henry VIII. On p. 13 
is the following :— 


“Tt is a remarkable fact, considering the intimate relations 
that subsisted for so many years between Henry VIII. and 
Holbein, that there does not appear to exist anywhere a single 
oil painting of the King, which can be assigned with any sort of 
certainty, or even probability, to the hand of the master himself. 
We may even go further, and declare that except for the famous 
cartoon, now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Hardwick Hall, which was the design of the great wall painting 
at Whitehall, and the study in black and red chalk, preserved in 
the Royal Cabinet of Prints and Drawings at Munich, for Henry’s 
head in the same, there is not in existence even a sketch of the 
King which can be positively set down to Holbein.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
H.S. 





THE BOERS AND ‘PALAVERING,’ 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In the first Blue-book on the concentration camps, 
p. 324, Dr. Kendal Franks in his report on Balmoral, speak- 
ing of the removal of cases of sickness to the hospital, 
writes :—‘ There is never any difficulty or trouble about it. 
The order is given without discussion, and obeyed. If there 
were any ‘palavering,’ said the superintendent, ‘ we should 
have a lot of trouble. I know the Dutch.’ So there is no 
palavering, and no trouble.” There was no “ palavering”’ at 
Paardeberg, none when General Hunter captured his four 
thousand. There was “palavering” in North Natal, and 
Botha is still in the field with his commando. Yet Liberal 
statesmen still fidget about * palavers.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. G. 








POETRY. 





EPITAPH ON A DOG. 





Ty tpiBov 6s maparyess ddumas® cobs oye vonou: 
My, d€0un1, yercans, si nuves sats THDOS. 


"Exaravodny. Xsipss G2 xovsy ovvedyxay cdvanros 
“Os wou noi ar4ry TOvd excoute Aovyoy. 





“Onzy a dog!” Yes, here a dog is laid; 
Yet laugh not, stranger ; there was one to love me; 
My master wept, buried me here, and made 
This verse to mark the stone that stands above me. 
Avd0€. 





CONVALESCENCE. 
THE sun has kissed me on the brow, 
The gentle morning lends me breath : 
I feel like Lazarus of old, 
Whom Jesus raised from death. 


And all the Spring’s reviving green, 
Ambitious of an early bloom, 

Ts hand-in-hand with me to-day, 
Uprising from the tomb, 


Ah, had you cloistered been like me, 
A denizen of aching dark, 

You'd see a rose on every bush, 
In eve ry bird a lark. 





ond 





* dAvras is in the text used; but the v must be long. (The Greek has a 


general look of being late.) Somsihing like @ueAns is wanted, The idea is 
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For I have dwelt alone with fear, 
And I had taken pain to wife ; 

So now I quaff in eager draughts 
The heady wine of life. 


Dear world, restore me to thy breast, 
The mother-breast for which I yearned, 
Thy child that strayed away with Death, 
Thy Prodigal returned. 
South Africa. PERCEVAL Gippoy, 








BOOKS. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT.* 


THE word which best expresses the style and talent of 
William Hazlitt is “ gusto.” The word is a favourite of }j, 
own, and he himself has well defined it: “gusto,” says 
he, “is power or passion defining any object.” And again. 
“Milton has great gusto, He repeats his blows twice. 
grapples with and exhausts his subject.” In characterising 
Milton, Hazlitt characterised himself. Whatever subject, he 
tackles he exhausts, and he repeats his blows with so insistent 
an energy that his adversary, for the moment at least, must 
bite the dust. He never saw an object that his own “ power 
or passion” could not define, and though we may often djs. 
agree with him, he never leaves us in the smallest doubt as to 
his meaning. 

Of all the essayists among his contemporaries, and they 
are many, Hazlitt boasts the liveliest and most distinctive 
style. He is inferior to Lamb, his one conspicuous rival, in 
charm and elegance, but he has twice Lamb’s strength. He 
was incapable of the research for words which gives an old. 
fashioned beauty to Elia’s style, for he always wrote at full 
speed, and never troubled to correct a proof. On the other 
hand, his vision was so clear, his thought so lucid, that he 
found an adequate and vivid expression for every sight and 
every opinion. But above all, there is a pugnacity in his prose 
which will always be delightful to those who love the fray, 
By education and temperament Hazlitt was a fighter; there 
were many things in the world for which he bad little sym. 
pathy, and he never took the trouble to conceal his dislike, 
Born a sectarian, he was always susceptible to party spirit. 
and he would fall upon his nearest friend if he thought him 
untrue to a cherished principle. Much of his writing, there. 
fore, is controversial, and much of his fiercest scorn was 
poured out upon those who, like Coleridge and Words. 
worth, had won his reverence, and then proved dis. 
loyal to their high ideals. For this reason Hazlitt was 
depreciated in his own time, and in ours has claimed less than 
justice. As controversy annoys those against whom it is 
directed, it is difficult of comprehension to the generation 
which can look dispassionately upon it, and while Lamb has 
been reprinted times without number, Hazlitt now for the 
first time has been honoured by a complete edition. 

There is, moreover, a paradoxical element in Hazlitt’s 
character which has baffled many of his readers. While he 
was himself a sectarian, none knew better than he the danger 
of the sectarian spirit. “A party-feeling of this kind once 
formed,” he wrote, “will insensibly communicate itself to 
other topics.” But though he hated Pitt and the Tories, 
though he professed a bitter resentment against his own 
country, though he was all for progress and the Revolution, 
he sternly kept his political views apart from his literary 
judgment. In affairs of State he was a wild firebrand, ready 
to burn to ashes all existing constitutions; in matters of 
taste he was the sternest reactionary of his time, whose 
invariable motto was “ The old is better.” The classics of all 
ages have never had a more loyal champion than William 
Hazlitt. Rome and Athens were for him “ two cities set upon 
a hill, which could not be hid. All eyes have seen them,” 
said he, “and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into 
the abyss of time.” Thatis not the voice of the Radical, which 
we hear still less in his preference for words before th ings 3 " a 
means of training. “ The knowledge of things,” he says, 
of the realities of life, is not _easy to be taught nti by 
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things themselves, and even if it were, it is not so absolutely 
indispensable as it has been supposed.” On the other hand, 
“language, if it throws a veil over our ideas, adds a soft- 
ness and refinement to them, like that which the atmosphere 
gives to naked objects.” So he characteristically thoughtthat 
“the fine dream of our youth is best prolonged among the 
visionary objects of antiquity.” From this it is clear that 
he did not carry the prejudices of his life into the realm 
of letters, and Radical as he was, he admired the romances 
of Sir Walter Scott while he deplored the principles of 
their author. He even went so far, despite his champion- 
ship of the people, as to reprove Wordsworth for his love of 
humble subjects. ‘The spirit of Jacobin poetry,” he wrote, 
“is rank egotism. We know an instance, It is of a person 
who founded a school of poetry in sheer humanity, on 
idiot boys and mad mothers, and on Simon Lee, the old 
huntsman.” So wrote the Jacobin of “the low company,” 
which he deplored in Wordsworth’s poems, and to compare 
the Political Essays (for instance) with the Round Table is to 
detect a double character in Hazlitt’s brain. 

3ut while he was a controversialist by choice, he was a 
man of letters by the decree of fate. Literature was not the 
profession which he chose for himself at the outset; he would 
have been a painter had he been able to get a living 
by the painter’s art. Yet no sooner did he begin to 
write for bread than it was obvious that he had 
found the craft proper to his talent. He wrote from day 
to day, or from week to week, never revising nor correct- 
ing, yet his essays are as fresh to-day as they were when they 
came hot from the press. Their force and wit are un- 
diminished. Their carelessness of grammar is incident to 
Hazlitt’s method of composition, but no carelessness can 
dim their clarity, and of no writer may it be said with greater 
truth than of Hazlitt that you are conscious of no inter- 
mediate step between the thought and the printed essay. 
Above all, he was a man of letters. No argument changed 
his point of view. He had read few books, but those that 
he had read he knew by heart. Milton and Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Swift, Spenser and Fielding,—he knew them 
all, and if he quoted them he quoted as one having the 
very highest authority. He felt the charm of literature 
as few others have felt it. When Gifford pretended to under- 
stand what Hazlitt thought, Hazlitt said: “You could 
not have written the passage in question, because you 
never felt half the enthusiasm for what is fine.” That is 
the truth. Hazlitt has few rivals in this whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. The multiplicity of his interests should win him 
the appreciation of all critics. The stage, sport, and litera- 
ture appeal to him with the same force and freshness, It is 
true that the actors whom he knew were the finest artists 
that our stage has seen, but he wrote of them in a spirit 
worthy their genius, and if we still honour the memory of 
Edmund Kean it is because Hazlitt has drawn an ineffaceable 
portrait. Before literature even he loved life. He could 
collect the traits of this man or that with the accuracy of La 
Bruyére. He drew the London of his time with a skill which 
Dickens need not have disdained. He still remains the best 
historian of the prize-ring, and one page of the fight 
b+tween Neate and Hickman is worth many volumes of 
Boxiana. But his real hero was Cavanagh, the fives- 
player, the very impress of whose play he has handed 
down to us. The fives-court, indeed, held no secret 
from him, who was as fine a master of the game 
as of the English tongue. It may be objected that his 
opinions are antiquated, and it is true that few Englishmen 
of to-day can look upon politics from his point of view. It 
must be confessed that he hated the Government of his 
country with a bitterness which our modern Pro-Boers can 
hardly rival; yet time softens such differences as these, and 
we are content to remember that Hazlitt loved the best of 
literature, and wrote his mother-tongue with the same * gusto” 
which he ascribes to Milton. It is for these reasons that we 
commend the last edition of his works, 2 monument tardily 
raised to as fine a critic and as spirited a writer as the nine- 
teenth century can show. Mr. Henley’s introduction is the 
best essay we know upon Hazlitt and his works. A last word 
of praise must be given to the text, which does infinite 
credit to the good taste und accurate scholarship of the 
editors, 





RURAL LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE* 

It seems at first sight a curious anomaly that rural subjects 
should figure so largely in literature at the present time, 
when the impulse to drift citywards—apparent more or less 
among all ranks of society—is causing politicians grave mis- 
givings, and has resulted in the counteracting movement 
known as the Garden City Association. Probably, however, 
this same impulse helps to contribute in some degree to the 
popularity such topics enjoy, since it swells the number of 
those people who are dependent upon others for their know- 
ledge of rural things. The urban reading public may be 
roughly divided into two classes, both of which are ready te 
extend a welcome to books that dealin the right spirit with 
rustic themes. That section which, led by choice or habit, 
elects to dwell amidst bricks and mortar, and which would 
regard banishment therefrom as equivalent to a sentence of 
exile, is fully sensible, as a rule, of the charms of the 
country, provided it be viewed from a sufficient distance,— 
through a glass darkly. Like the tourist in Italy who 
on being shown Fra Angelico’s masterpiece exclaimed 
that it was too gaudy for his taste, these town-lovers prefer 
the copy to the original. Very different are the sentiments 
of the workers whom stern necessity alone chains to the 
streets. The few weeks of the holiday season form their 
sole opportunity of companionship with Nature,and the volume 
has justified its existence which succeeds in rending, if but 
for a moment, the smoke-laden atmosphere that envelops 
them and letting in a breath of sweet air, a gleam of pure 
sunshine; which refreshes their eyes with a cool vision of 
green pastures and sleeping woods. Nowadays every county, 
we had almost said every hamlet, has its chronicler, and to 
the number of “local” books must be added that under 
review. It differs from many of its predecessors, being rather 
a historical survey than a description of rustic scenes, and in 
this respect the title is perhaps somewhat misleading. Canon 
Capes has set himself to trace the growth of a quiet little 
village, of which he has been for many years rector, lying 
among the Hampshire hills at the point where that county 
touches the confines of Surrey and Sussex. The author's style 
is simple and direct, and he brings to his task the wide know- 
ledge and scholarly research which we should expect from him. 
His chief sources of information are the parish records,— 
namely, the Rolls of the Manorial Courts, the church registers, 
and the overseers’ accounts. He does not, however, confine 
himself to these, but quotes many other ancient documents, 
accessible to the student only, including the Selborne 
Charters and the archives of Winchester Cathedral. 

Although, as Canon Capes remarks in his preface, the book 
is calculated to appeal primarily to those conversant with the 
district indicated, we can heartily recommend it to the 
general reader, for it affords an excellent and most inter- 
esting example of how a rural settlement, on emerging 
from the chaos wrought by the Norman Conquest, attained 
through successive stages its present condition. The parish 
of Bramshott was carved out of five manors which were 
held directly of the King by feudal tenure, and with 
Coronation claims now in our minds it is amusing to note 
some of the conditions laid upon the chief tenants. Thus, 
“the lord of Acangre was bound to provide a pack of white 
hounds when the King would hunt. At Rogate and for 
Gentles it was only needful to present a red rose in lieu of 
rent. In other manors the personal service was to take the 
form of holding the King’s head when he was seasick or of 
saying a Paternoster or Ave for him every day.” These five 
manors, their several lords and occasional villagers, absorb 
the earliest notices of the place. Not until the thirteenth 
century is there any documentary evidence of the existence of 
the church which we are half accustomed to regard as the razson 
d'étre ofthe parish. Among thecharters of the Priory of Selborne 
is a deed of gift witnessed, along with others, by one Matthew, 
who was rector of * Brembelsete” from 1225 to 1230, This same 
cleric became involved in a quarrel about the tithes—a burning 
question then as now—and after appealing from the decisions 
of the Priors of Wallingford and Eynsham to the Papal 
Court, he was confirmed for life in the enjoyment of the dis- 
puted charges. They included not only hay and corn, stock 





* Rural Life in Hampshire. By W. W. Capes, Londou: Macmillan and Co, 
[8s. 6d, net. | 
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of all kinds, fish from the stream, and pigeons in the cot, but 
literary earnings also, which in those days.could not, we 
imagine, have swelled to any great extent the church’s income. 
Until the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act tithe-owners 
could, and in many instances did, exact a tenth part of the 
farmer's poultry produce, even to the eggs laid by his hens, 
and the present writer has heard old housewives refer in no 
measured terms to the inconvenience and illwill which these 
vexatious proceedings occasioned. From Parson Matthew 
downwards, the ecclesiastical history of the Hampshire village, 
though meagre as to detail, shows few gaps. Bramshott 
seems to have been more fortunate than many of its neighbours 
in its spiritual pastors :— 

“The worst that is recorded against them by the Episcopal 

Registers is that one Rector in the fourteenth century was not 
residing, and the Archdeacon was bidden to ascertain the cause. 
The churchwardens’ accounts bear witness to the liveliest 
interest taken by all classes and both sexes in church matters, 
for women served as wardens and appeared at vestry meetings. 
The parish was a little free republic of which the State hardly 
took notice until after the Reformation, when its machinery was 
used for civil objects, such as to raise subsidies and provide for 
the trained bands.” ; 
Full of interest are the excerpts Canon Capes gives us from 
the long series of Court Rolls, which, beginning in 1280, 
extend over a period of nearly four hundred years. They 
were preserved by an unknown hand, to be eventually restored 
to the place where centuries before they had been compiled, 
and the picture they present of medieval social conditions 
reminds us of that which M. Jusserand paints so vividly in 
his delightful book, Wayfaring England. The first entries in 
the records of the Courts Baron and Leet deal with various 
acts of trespass for which the sub-tenants are responsible. 
Their cattle had a knack of straying into the lord’s pasture,— 
a natural habit, since his meadow-land was invariably the best 
and fences were few. “Intrusive pigs are munching the 
acorns in his wood or the stubble in his cornfields, or sheep 
have strayed into his oats. Fines of a few hens at first, later 
of a few pence, are entered in crabbed Latin on the margin of 
the roll, and the total formed an essential part of the profit of 
the manor.” The Courts appear to have administered justice 
impartially, without respect of persons. One rector was fined 
because eighty of his sheep were found among another man’s 
oats; asecond who broke open the “ pinfold” where his horse 
was impounded was mulcted to the extent of fourpence for 
this breach of the law. On one occasion the lord of the manor 
himself was condemned in his own Court for blocking a 
bridle-path, was fined forty pence, and was ordered to remove 
the obstruction without delay,—a delightful piece of indepen- 
dence on the part of the homage. “A frequent matter of 
complaint and fine,” the author tells us, “was the neglect of 
the sub-tenant to do his duty by his homestead and land, 
which he held on strict conditions, or to pay for it by services 
in kind. Entries like the following come frequently,— 
‘Ditches, house and garden of Peter atte Valghe are 
neglected —let them be repaired under fine of twenty 
shillings.” More burdensome than scouring ditches or 
renewing fences was the villein’s obligation to work on the 
lord’s demesne when his own land was probably needing his 
care :— 

“The amount of forced labour was rigidly defined, and there is 
abundant evidence of exacting stewards and discontented 
tenants. ‘The homage present; and acknowledge that they 
ought to do the mowing of the lord’s meadow, and lift, and 
spread, and carry off the hay at the charges of the tenants with- 
out any pay.’ Again,—‘ The whole homage present that if they 
do not harrow for the Lent sowing each is to give sixpence.’ A 
few years later ‘the whole homage is fined forty pence for con- 
tempt shown to the lord, for that they refused unjustly the lord’s 
table and forbade to reap his corn.’ ” 

The harvesters struck work, in short, because the food pro- 
vided for them by the lord was not to their taste! The 
Rolls show that poaching proved as attractive in those 
rude times as it has ever been, and not to the peasantry 
alone. Priests and deacons too joined in the illicit sport, 
and organised a hunt in their own Bishop’s park. 
Many were the raids committed on the ponds and woods 
of Bramshott. The cruel and irksome forest laws, by 
which a man’s life was held cheaper than a deer’s, must have 
pressed heavily on the inhabitants of this district, which 
embraced a part of the'Royal Forest of Woolmer. Here King 
Edw.rd I. built himself a hunting lodge containing “an 





‘upper chamber with two chimneys, a small chapel, and two 
wardrobes,.a hall of wood, plastered over and painted, and a 
kitchen near it.” The total outlay on its erection, including 
the workmen's wages, amounted to £17 13s., which seems a 
moderate sum seeing the house boasted six glass windows. 
To it was attached a little garden for the Queen’s use, the 
cost of which, we are told, was half a mark. 


From the state of villenage described by the earlier records 
Canon Capes traces the slow growth of liberty and more 
prosperous conditions. Freedom was longer in reaching the 
peasant in the field than his brother in the town; and as late 
as 1405 a villein on Ludshot Manor was fined for not working 
four days in autumn for his lord. This was, however, a 
solitary instance, and little more than a century after 
Harrison, when inveighing against the luxury of the age, 
complains that the farmers have learned to garnish their 
cupboards with plate, their beds with silk hangings, and their 
tables with fine linen, and that servants, not content with an 
upper sheet, require also one below them, “to keepe their 
bodies from the pricking strawes.’ The later history of 
Bramshott is supplied mainly by the church registers, and 
the overseers’ accounts, that from a few simple doles of 
money and clothing to sick and aged folks developed into a 
complicated system of poor relief. The author unsparingly 
denounces this system, which by encouraging idleness and 
offering vice a premium had a disastrous effect upon the 
morals of the people. In 1812 John Monkhouse, rector, 
wrote a summary of the state of the village and concluded 
with the words: “I would give ten of my parishioners for one 
honest man, till the whole population was renewed. With 
this observation I close the book wishing my parishioners 
were the best of all people. Alas!’ The description given 
of the village at this period is, in truth, anything but pleasing: 
“sheep-stealing and highway robbery were rife; and the 
herds of deer in the Royal forests were so thinned by 
poachers that it was deemed useless to replace those stolen. 
There are residents still living who can remember and can 
name the man who, tiring of his wife’s company, took her 
from Bramshott with a halter round her neck and sold her at 
Headley Fair.” Happily manners and morals have improved 
since then; the little corner where three counties meet is no 
longer a byword for lawlessness among travellers, who to-day 
may enjoy its beauties without fear of molestation. We 
could wish that Canon Capes had thought fit to tell us more 
about the natural features of his parish, which meet with scant 
justice from the photographs scattered through the book. 





A TRANSVAAL OFFICIAL.* 
Mr. Witson has given to the world a book which in a 
desultory way may rank very near The Transvaal from Within, 
and yet is almost as amusing as Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp. We 
have had many revelations, genuine and spurious, of the 
dark corners of Pretoria; but those who have plodded through 
the recent books on South Africa know that humour is 
unknown to most chroniclers of Boer ways. Mr. Wilson 
really has much to say that is worth hearing, and his remin- 
iscences exhibit delightfully the incongruities of the South 
African Republic. A Cape Colonist by birth, he went to the 
Transvaal in 1883, when the Republic had “ just half-a-crown 
in the Standard Bank to keep its account open,” became in 
succession a Landdrost and a Mining Commissioner, and 
seems to have had abundant opportunities of knowing what 
went on in Pretoria. He evidently has a keen personal dis- 
like for Mr. Kriiger, and he rejoices in the downfall of his 
oligarchy. But he seems to have served the South African 
Republic well when holding an official post, and we 
take it that his evidence need not be suspect. The book 
is written without much method, but in a final chapter, 
“Tf I were Autocrat,” he states very clearly his views on re- 
construction. He would, for instance, “dismiss every official 
save two,—the Postmaster-General and the Registrar of 
Deeds,” reinstate Mr. Koetze as Chief Justice, abolish the 
office of Landdrost and eliminate the “ Zarp” policemen, re- 
model the Field Cornets on the Cape system, establish (he 
does not say how soon) a one-Chamber Parliament with 
equality for the two languages, prohibit absolutely the 


* Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal, By David Mackay Wilson. London; 
Cassell and Co. [10s, 6d.j 
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supply of liquor to natives, and appoint a good many Cape 
Colonials as officials. On the land question he has important 
remarks to offer, looking to the division of the country into 
small farms that could be thoroughly worked. The United 
Trish League might possibly justify its existence, in fact, it it 
turned its attention to the Transvaal and pyeached there the 
doctrine of small holdings as opposed to huge grazing farms. 

{r, Wilson sees the necessity of guarding against the aliena- 
tion to speculators of the lands given to military Colonists, 

‘Tt will be seen that he has practical notions that deserve 
consideration, and we have hastened to state these in order to 
notice more particularly the account which he gives of the 
Republic which the National Liberal Federation seems to 
admire so much. His feelings with regard to the Boers are 
not bigoted. He knows the people thoroughly, and while he 
describes unsparingly the ignorance, suspiciousness, and puar- 
tial callousness of the Transvaal farmers, he recognises their 
many good qualities, and is alive to the fact that in the early 
days of the gold rush they were quite justified in locking on 
strangers with suspicion. Even in Cape Colony, as he 
says, “the first imported specimen of Englishman seen 
by very many of the farmers was the navvy, brought 
out in large numbers for the construction of the first rail- 
ways,’ who “soon became a synonym for all that was rowdy, 
brutal, and drunken.” Of certain personages, such as Abel 
Erasmus, Captain Schiel, and Mr. Christian Joubert (not to 
be confused, of course, with his kinsman the General), we are 
told a great deal that is as unpleasant as it is in South Africa 
notorious, but perhaps the most interesting part of the book is 
the sketch of President Kriger. This is undoubtedly biassed ; 
a man who possessed only the traits here described could 
hardly have won Mr. Kriiger’s ascendency. But Mr. Wilson 
evidently speaks of the President as he found him, and the 
portrait, so fur as it goes, is lifelike. It will be new to most 
readers that the President once made to the Barberton 
miners a very excellent speech in English,—‘the tongue 
he does not understand.” The occasion was one in which 
the extraordinary native shrewdness of the Boer leader 
completely—for the moment—pacified a turbulent mob of 
miners. The most serious charge against the President, if 
we judge him by his own lights, is the assertion, backed by a 
certain amount of evidence, that where his personal interests 
were concerned he was completely indifferent to the interests 
of the farmers, In fairness, we must say that Mr. Wilson 
was perhaps unduly impressed with the fact that the Presi- 
dent was very much bored by an agricultural show organised 
by his critic. Most of us know how he used to browbeat his 
Raad, but if Mr. Wilson can guarantee (as apparently he 
can) the truth of one of his assertions in this connection, some 
puzzling points in Transvaal history are cleared up. He 
declares that on more than one occasion the President at a 
sort of informal levée— 

“Coo ly directed those present to vote in a certain way, ex- 
cusing himself trom giving his reasons on the ground that the 
subj.ct was one of such importance that he could not ia the 
interests of the State disclove further particulars, ‘I do not 
remember having heard of this dictation being resented ty any 
mewher, for there were few who would have had the courage to 
oppose the will of the President. I bave heard him declare that 
they were to vote as directed, in spite of anythiny he might say 
to the contrary in the Raad. ‘Thus the cunning diplomarist fre- 
quently got cre ‘it with the Uitlander for throwing his personal 
influence on the side opposed to th» vote of the Raad.” 


Mr. Kriiger, however, has left the Transvaal, but a good 
many people remain in it of the calibre of those who com- 
posed what was nicknamed “the Third Raad.” It is quite 
certain that half-a-dozen individuals for years carried on a 
lucrative blackmail on all proposed concessions. Mr. Wilson 
gives convincing details, and the broad facts were of course 
common knowledge. 

But the hook is by no means a mere treatise on rascality, 
Its writer is fully alive to the more romantic side of African 
life. He gives some strange stories of Kaffir witcheraft, and 

f the extraordinary “secret telegraphy”’ by which in South 
and in North Africa natives seem to ascertain events before 
news could come by any ordinary channel. We commend the 
subject to Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Wilson knows the Swazis 
well, and has some remarkable stories to tell about them. 
King Umbandine on one occasion at a sort of hbattue 
of buck accidentally killed a Kaffir who had got into 
the line of fire. ‘He fined the widow twelve oxen 





because her husband had spoiled the royal sport.” Thete 
are many other good stories in the book. We 
may perhaps note that on natural history Mr. Wilson 
is not invariably accurate. He identifies the meerkat (the 
“suricate” known to all readers of Frank Buckland) with the 
“ Madagascar cat,”’—a South African name for the lemur. 
The meerkat is one of the commonest African animals, and 
makes a delightful pet, and yet authors are most vague about 
it. Canon Knox Little seems to mistake it for the mon- 
goose, while the author of A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife 
apparently confuses it with the Cape ground squirrel (which 
is very much as if one should identify the rabbit and the 
weasel). So, for that matter, do most farmers on the karoo; 
each is a brown beast which lives in the ground, and that is 
good enough for the average Cape farmer. 


But this fascinating animal has caused us to digress. It 
would be unfair to give a further précis of Behind the 
Scenes in the Transvaal; the book is one, however, which 
seems to call for description rather than detailed criticism. 
We have nct found any material mistakes, and can say with- 
out reservation that the volume is most entertaining 
Perhaps before quitting it we may be allowed to quote the 
description of how the Boer used to drill: we all know now 
how he can fight without drill :-— 


“When the Staats Artillerie was formed, one of the principal 
sources of amusement to many of us was to watch the drill. The 
law required that every private should be a burgher. Consse- 
quently the members of the corps were the rawest of the raw, 
youths fresh from the farm. Not only had they no notion of 
drill, but even their instructors had but hazy ideas as to how to 
move their men when once they had got themin line. Nor was 
the difficulty lessened by the absence of words in the Taal capable 
of representing the military words of command. The drill in- 
structor, therefore, had to invent his own, and naturally pressed 
into his service such words and phrases as appea'ed most directly 
to the simple-minded son of the soil. The words were largely 
drawn from the phrase logy of the farm ‘ Halt!’ for example, 
was expressed by the Taal equivalent for the ‘ Woa’ addressed to 
a horse; ‘Forward!’ by ‘Gee-up’ in the vernacular; ‘ Quick 
March’ by ‘ Make as if you were plovers,’ the South African 
plover having a peculiar military strut, with head erect, that 
came nearest to what the drill instructor imagined the real thing 
must look like toa Boer. The order to * Present’ required con- 
sidvrab'e cireumlocution. It ran, ‘ Make as if you were going to 
shoot, but don’t shoot!’ The position assumed by the svldier 
standing at ease suggested the attitude of a knee-haltered horse. 
..... Therefore, when the Staats Artillerie mau was told to 
‘Stand like a knee taltered horse,’ he knew that he had to bend 
one knev, aad strike a grotesquely uneasy position.” 





BISHOPS CREIGHTON AND STUBBS.* 


BisHoP CREIGHTON’sS episcopal life included a little less 
than ten years, He gave one Charge to his Peterborough 
diocese, and one, less than a year before his death, in London. 
The first is a document of considerable length—it occupies 
nearly a third of the volume—and was delivered in portions 
at various centres; the second was given as a whole, and fills 
about thirty-six pages. Besides these, we have six less formal 
utterances, yet possessing a certain authoritative character, in 
“ Presidential Addresses to Diocesan Conferences”; and six 
papers, which may be said to derive whatever weight they 
have from the personality of the writer, read at Church Con- 
gresses. In these is included the inaugural address given at 
the Church Congress of London in 1899. Two other essays, 
one read at Sion College and one xt the London Rauri- 
Decanal Conferences in 1899, complete the contents of the 
volume. We naturally turn to the London Charge. It 
expresses the principles which Bishop Creighton had with 
unswerving patience endeavoured to carry out in dealing 
with a diocese always requiring the utmost tact in the 
prelate who is called to administer it, and at the time 
agitated to an uncommon degree by acrimonious con- 
troveisie;s. It is characteristic of the tact for which Dr. 
Creighton was conspicuous that in this Charge he does not 
expressly state, though he may be taken to imply, his con- 
victions as to a Bishop's authority. For this we must look 
elsewhere, and we find it in the “Address to the Diocesan 
Conference, 1899,” an address which had been heard by 
representative members of the assembly which listened to the 


Charge :— 








* (1) The Church and the Nation. By Mandell Creighton, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of London. London: Longmans and Co. [5s.] -— (2.) Urdination 
Addresses. By the Bight Rey. William Stubbs, D.D., late Bishop of Oxfora. 
Edited by E. E. Holmes. London: LongmausandCo. [6s.} 
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“T do not like to speak about myself. But we have reached a 
point when some one must be responsible for leading; and a 
leader must be trusted. There is no leaier possible save the 
Bishop. So I ask you all, clerzy and laity alike, to trust me, and 
to follow me as far as you possibly ean; and then I hope that in 
a little time, with a little p.tience and goodwill, we shall fall 
into line; suspicions will be banish. d, our services will not, it is 
true, be uniform—no one wishes that—but we sdall all under- 
stand what we are all doing; and we shall combine our forces for 
the great work which our Master has committed to us—a work 
which is sadly hampered by our dissensions,” 

No one had less wish to make himself a “lord over God's 
heritage,” but the impossible pretensions put forward in some 
quarters that a Bishop can only act in concert with a Council 
of his presbyters met with as little favour from him as it 
would have met from Ignatius. It was, then, from such a 
position that he spoke, and was known to speak, to his 
clergy. And he specialised two points on which, with the 
insight that was characteristic of him, he perceived that 
the controversy of the time really turned. 
tained, in the first place, that an essential part of the 
Reformation settlem to “turn the Mass 
a Communion.” This was perceived both by friends and 
enemies. 
the leaders of the anti-Reformation risings set forth. “ We 
will have the Mass in Latin, as it was before, and celebrated 


+ wae 
ent Was 


by the priest without any man or woman communicating 


with him.” “We will have the Sacrament hung over the 
high altar, and thus be worshipped as it was wont to be.” 
This is practically what many of the extremists want, only 
that English, purposely made unintelligible or inaudible, 
serves for Latin. This is really no mere question of ceremony. 


It means, as the Bishop puts it, that the priest is always to be | 
| 


prepared to receive the people but once in the year. The 
idea of Communion is directly opposed to this. As the 
Bishop says— 

“This is the object which the Church of England ever pur 
sued, to make the Holy Communion a service for the peopie, to 
which they came prepired to receive the gifts of grace in the way 
which Jesus had »ppoint-d. Our own time has seen a fuller 
accomplishment of that object than any previous period has 
witnessed. Tbe Holy Communion is more frequently and more 
reverently celebrated and administered; there is a higher sense 
of its value, a greater recognition of its supreme imwvortence in 
the services of the Church It is greatly to be regretted that 
this advance towards the due appreciation of the mind of the 


Church, should be checked by anything which even remotely | 


suggests a desire to return to that conception of the Huly Com- 
munion which was so pernicious.” 

And he goes on to add a salutary caution against the use of 
‘the word “ Mass.” Its real meaning is harmless, but “ words 
gain a significance which cannot be removed.” 

The other subject which is made prominent in the Charge 
is, of course, Confession. The Bishop's conclusions are thus 
summed up: * Confession is left to every man’s discretion, 
It is not to be enjoined, still less to be enforced, by the 
clergy.” We must content ourselves with quoting the very 
weighty words in which Dr. Creighton gives his view of the 
causes which have led to the increased demand for private 
confession,—for that it is a demand made by the laity much 
more than a condition imposed by the clergy no one can 
deny :— 

“There can be little doubt that the practice of confession has 
grown of late years; and [ think it b-hoves those who view tunis 
increase with alarm to investigate the causes, and try to supply 
aremedy. Clerical ivfluence on the part of a few does not sufii- 
ciently account for it. I think that it arises from two features 
in the modern life of great populations, which ca:l for serious 
attention. Oneis the increasing pressure of a sense of bustie 
and hurry, which creates a feeling of personal helplessness. The 
mechanism of life is so powerful; there is so little room for 
quiet and reflection, that many people, who wish to escape the 
power of the world, tind it easiest to do so by providing definite 
refuges for the purpose. ‘I'his is to be met by adapting the 
teaching given in sermons to the actual needs of human life. 
Private confession is frequently prompted by a desire to supply 
the lack of personal help, wuich 1s felt in the general teaching 
ziven in our churches. A second vause is the de line in parental 
authority, w:ich largely proceeds from the decay of family 
religion, This I know comes from many causes; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to replace it by all possible means, Without 
family worship, regularly conducted, without a sense of public 
worship attended by the members of a family united for that 
purpose, we lose the basis necessary for the parental guidance in 
matters of personal religion. If parents claim their children’s 
confidence they must deserve it. A clergyman’s task, be he 


1 


never so discrevt, is mide very difficult when he finds that he 
cannot refer the questions of the young to the decision of their 
parents, with any expectation that they will be seriously 
answered,” 
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Among the other contents of the volume we wish to single 
out for notice the paper on “ Papal Dispensations.” It is an 
,admirable instance of the historical method which Dr, 
| Creighton was accustomed to apply. He argues that, as in 
| Germany the anti-Papal movement began with indulgences, 
so in England it began with dispensations. The French 
King Louis XII. married firstly Jeanne of France; it became 
convenient for him to marry Anne of Brittany. Jeanne wag 
his fourth cousin, and her father had been his godfather, So 
Alexander VI., on the finding of a Council of Bishops, dis. 
solved the marriage, and gave a dispensation for the marriage 
with Anne, though she was the widow of Jeanne’s brother, 
Louis’s third wife was Henry VIII's own sister Mary, 





He main- 
into | 


Dr. Creighton appositely quotes the articles which | 





Mary, left a widow, married Charles Brandon. He had 
married a cousin by dispensation. After a while he pleaded 
that the dispensation was invalid because he had previously 
made a contract of marriage with a lady who was his wife’s 
| cousin, and because bis grandmother was sister to the father 
| of a former husband of his wife. The marriage was declared 
| 1; 
| 


null. Margaret of Scotland, Henry's other sister, obtained a 
divorce from her second husband, Lord Angus, on some such 


grounds. These were the precedents which Henry had before 
'him. Is it any wonder that he tried to gain a similar indul- 
gence for himself? Does any one doult taat he would have 
got it if the Pope had not feared to alienate Charles V. more 
than he feared to alienate the English King? Whatever 
blame we may assign to Henry, much more is to be assigned 
to the Papal Curia, which, as Dr. Creighton says, “bad so 
behaved that anything was possible.” The subject is not 
| “attractive or edifying,” to quote the Bishop again, but it is 
of enormous importance when we consider the rights and 
wrongs of the Reformation on its political side. 


The subject with which Dr. Stubbs’s volume is occupied is 
one with which criticism is not called upon to deal. We 
have included the Ordination Addresses in the subject of 

| this notice from a wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the book as emphatically as possible. With the work 
of 2a Bishop as a ruler and judge among his clergy the 
publie is more or less familiar. His relation to them as a 
“Father in God,’ his function as an instructor and 
counseller, is less in evidence, though it is not less im. 
portant. We heartily commend this volume to the attention 
| of all whom its subject concerns. Those who are meditating 
the choice of ministerial life, and those who are following it, 
and are realising its difficulties, cannot do better than inform, 
stiengthen, and refresh themselves with these words of piety 
and wisdom. 





NOVELS. 
CHARLOTTE.* 
It is now some twenty-seven years since Mrs. Walford made 
a successful first appearance with Mr. Smith, and in the 
interval she has published, in round numbers, thirty novels, 
The achievement, no doubt, can be paralleled by a good many 
other writers of hoth sexes still in active exercise of the 
literary calling, but it is none the less one that extorts a 
certain respect from a critic who has never written even a 
short story. But it would be most unjust to assert or in- 
sinuate that Mrs. Walford had nothing to recom mend her but 
a prolific pen. Her popularity is undoubted, and what is 
more, it is neither incomprehensible nor deplorable. There is 
nothing sinister, subtle, or suggestive about her method. 
Everything is perfectly frank and above-board, her characters 
put their worst feet forward with the utmost alacrity, 
and if we are never called upon to breathe the rarefied atmo. 
sphere of austere and ideal heroism, on the other hand 
the author is never beguiled by the wsthetic and dramatic 
attractions of wickedness into any inversion of normal] 
standards. Her books can therefore be confidently recom- 
mended to their grandmothers by the young women of to-day, 
They are entirely free from any literary pretension, any effort 
to attain virtuosity of expression or distinction of style; 
hey contain no esoteric messages or recondite allusions; 
they impose no tax on the intellect of the reader; they eschew 
romance and melodrama, and are mainly concerned with the 
aims and aspirations of the average undistinguished, well-fed, 








* Charlotte. By L. B. Walford. London: Longmans and Co. (63.J 
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and comfortably equipped British matron and maid, immersed 
in mundanities, yet in their earthy, unspiritual way on the 
side of the angels. A good deal of modern fiction, whether of 
set purpose or not, tends to promote despondency, to 
extinguish mirth, and to exacerbate discontent. From these 
depressing or irritating qualities Mrs. Walford’s work is 
entirely free. It is so destitute of passion and poignancy 
that it might be safely prescribed in influenza. If a literary 
pharmacopeia were to be compiled, we should give Mrs, Wal- 
ford’s works a high place among the sedatives. In fine, 
though the positive qualities of her novels may not entitle 
her to exalted rank, her bonhomie and her unfailing insistence 
on the comfortable side of life render them an excellent 
antidote to the works of Gérki and other disciples of the 
Giant Despair. 

Though Mrs. Walford’s method and style remain practically 
unaltered, it would be too much to say that she had remained 
uninfluenced by the trend of modern fiction. The central 
fizure—one cannot call her heroine—of her new book is, so 
far as her habits go, eminently a “ girl of the period” The 
sovereign aim of Charlotte Sunning, who lives with her 
widowed mother in a small house in Mayfair, is to “have a 
good time,” to absorb all available admiration, eligible or other 
wise, to outshine all rivals, but above all, to consult her own 
comfort and convenience at every turn. A miracle of egotism, 
she rules her adoring though obstinate mother with a rod of 
iron. The problem that naturally suggests itself is how can 
such a monster of selfishness—unfilial, heartless, mendacious— 
whose attitude towards men is that of the scalp-hunter, be 
rendered endurable, not to say attractive. Mrs. Walford’s 
remedy is to make up for Charlotte’s mean soul hy endowing her 
with a first-rate body and a splendid wardrobe, and by assuring 
us that she was irresistibly witty and attractive. She was “ gay 
an! daring and glorious” in society: “this beautiful young 
creature exercised a fascination over all who came within her 
influence,’ and when, after flirting assiduously for several 
seasons with various titled and untitled men about town, 
Charlotte cast her spell over Drax Rotherham, a staid but 
handsome Anglo-Indian, she summed up the situation with 
characteristic refinement:—‘ He shall leaven me. That 
shail be his mission. After an extra dose of Tarpy 
and Co. [Tarpy is Lord Tarporley], I shall send for 
D:ax to cool me down; and if in return I warm him up, we 
shall be quits.” But perhaps it is in the duologues with her 
mother that Charlotte’s gifts as a conversationalist are most 
conspicuously displayed. Take, for example, the passage in 
which the family and prospects of the Anglo-Indian, who by 
this time has developed into a serious suitor, are discussed by 
mother and daughter :— 

“¢T thought so,’ said Mrs. Sunning, eyeing her keenly, yet not 
wi hout a sense of relief. ‘ You are not quive colour-blind yet. 
You know you could not stand the wa:’s people; quite low, I 
darsay they are——’ ‘Not “low” at all’ Suddevly Charlotte 
nettled up. ‘As well-born as you or [. Brtter, I fancy on one 
side of the house. There are Draxes big landowners down in the 
West; his mother was one of them, henve the name. But th y 
are not cur style,’ resumed she, atter a pause, ‘and we shouldn’t 
hitit off Besides, it might be awkward presently.” —* When you 
have done with bim.’—* When I bave vone with him. Pi-wisely; 
it you choose to put it so. It certainly must be from you that [ 
get my plain speaking, my dear mamma, But now, listva to me, 
and i. tus be nice to each other. Nove of those nesty, under- 
sand cuts, mum; you are an adept at giving them, and they are 
apicy, I aliow; but we shan’t ge! any forrarder if we keep fencing 
zvunod and round. You are trying 'o tind ont xbout Drax. Very 
waturally. Ish uld do the same in your place Well, as you 
have given in ub-ut the cot ’—* J never said I had.’ -* As you 
Mean to give in, put it like that, you shall know all there is to 

know asareward. Your imagivation has been outrunniog the 
constab.e as usual, The momenta pair of trousers appears on 
our doorstep, it sets to work to discover if those trousers are paid 
for, or had on tick. If paid for, deduct the sum from the annual 
income, and what remeins? Tat is the arithmetical puzzle you 
set yourself. You don’t bother with the ticky gentlemen. Now, 
Mr. Drax Rotherham docs not precisely belong to either class, 
my dear mother. He is neither a plutocrat nor a pauper. You 
needn’t beam upon him as a millionaire, nor frown upon him as 
@ detrimental.’ ” 

Eventually, after a good deal of shiily-shallying on 
both sides, the susceptible but high-minded merchant 
becomes engaged to the irresistible Charlotte. But the 
prospect of “ranging herself” in company with so prosaic 
and strait-laced a partner so disconcerts her that on the eve 
of her wedding she elopes with the cynical rou’, Lord Tar- 





scene, divorced and disreputable, while her former friends and 
suitors discreetly avert theireyes. It will thus be seen that the 
principles of orthodoxy are handsomely vindicated ; all the 
same, Mrs. Walford seems to cherish a sneaking liking for 
this dethroned idol of a smart set, as though her downfall was 
an afterthought carried out somewhat against the grain, for 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the portrait is 
an elaborate satire on modern domestic and social relations, 








A Sailor Tramp. By Bart Kennedy. (Grant Richards, 63.) 
—There is a great deal of force, if slightly brutal force, in Mr. 
Bart Kennedy’s series of literary vignettes, culled after their 
hero, A Sailor Tramp. The tramp, who is an English sailor 
trying to pick upa livelihood in America, excites the sympathies 
of the reader in spite of the looseness of the moral standard 
which makes him feel that robbery with violence is more manly 
than begging. The rough, hard life, the coarse pleasure of 
drink, the casual uncertainties of a tramp’s life, are drawa by 
Mr. Kennedy with hard, nervous strokes, and the book reminds 
the reader of a realistic study in charcoal. The tyranny of the 
American policeman, al hough the tramp meets with one notable 
exception, and of American urhan life, has made a deep 
impression on Mr. Kennedy; and he strongly resents the 
expulsion of his hero with other tramps from Galveston, 
Texas. The picture of the desert into which the men 
are turned is certainly not encouraging, and the reader is 
compelled perforce to sympathise with the men who have to 
submit to such a piece of ill-luck. But the sailor is an idealist, 
and the thoughts that throng and crowd his mind set him apart 
from his Circumstances aud release him from their tyranny. To 
sum up, the book is a very clever piece of writing. Itis nota 
good novel, for it can hardly be called a novel in the old-fashioned 
sense at all; but we may congratulate Mr. Kennedy on having 
produced a work which, like the daffodils in “ Elizabeth’s” 
garien, is sehr modern. Why, however, does he put his own 
portrait as a frontispiece? There would be some sense in & 
portrait of the “sailor tramp.” But the man who works the 
marionettes should remain hidden bebind the scenes. 


The Ranee’s Rubies. By Dr. Helen Bourchier. (A. Treherne 
and Co. 63.)—Of a very different stamp from the above book 
is Dr. Helen Bourchier’s account of the losing of the Rane+’s 
rubies, The interest of the story lies in the fact that a lady who 
ig qualified to write M.D. after her name has presumably pene- 
trated behind the pur deh, snd writes about Rauees as one having 
authority Unfortunately, Dr. Bourchier has hardly made the most 
of ber opportunities, and though this is quite a nice little story 
and the adventures of the kidnapped “ mem-sahib” should be 
thrilling, yet there is no particular local colour to differentiate 
it from the dozens of other books which nowadays lay a part of 
their scene in Eastern palaces. 


The Green Turban By J. Maclaren Cobban. (John Long. 6s.) 
— The first few chapters of this book contain such choice tortures 
and horrors that it should have been reviewed in the Chris!mag 
holidays. The scene is laid at Fez, and the reader’s flesh creeps 
in the most satisfactory fashion. But, alas! once Mr. Cobban 
gets his characters into the regions of civilisation the novel is no 
longer interesting. After all 1t is too much to expect bloodshed 
for the whole three hundred cdd pages, and in the end we 
are taken back to Morocco and treated to a splendidly gory 
last chapter. But if has not tie charm of the beyinning, which 
for some reason or other is really blood-curdling. 


Where Honour Leais, By Marian Francis. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Where Honour Leads is a very clever and pleasant 
picture of domestic life in the days of George II. Barbara 
Kerslake is the eldest daughter of a stately and highly respect- 
able Canon of York, “on whom heaven had bestowed a family of 
daughters, but no son.” The Kerslakes are staunch Hanoverians, 
and great sticklers for all the orthodoxies of the Protestant faith 
and the rights and dignities of a well-connected family and a 
good position in the Estublished Church. Their manners, 
correct and “important,” their limited sympathies and ouicok, 
are reudered with a touch so true and humorous, and yet so 
entirely remote from the spirit of caricature, that one suspects 
Mrs. Francis of having learned the times by means of family 
records interpreted by inherited instinct. The hersine is an 
exceedingly clever compound of contradictory qualities, Some- 
thing vitai and primitive in her,a fierce pride of maid-nhood 
and a scorn of the emptiness of conventions, warm affections and 
sensitive honour, are at war with the social ambitions andi pru- 
dences of her stock, She is involved in compromising intrigue 





porley, A year later she is permitted to pass across the 


by the indiscretions of ber cousin, Jack Firebrace, a restless 
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Jacobite and “ Papist,” who has won the heart of Barbara’s litt'e 
sister Monica, and for wh: se sake Barbara at last does heroic and 
touching things, not at all to be expected of the Canon’s 
daughter. The story is intricate, and has many phases. Its 
finest scene is the crucial one at Place Northam, when the « razy 
dame of the house forces Barbara to choose or refuse at a 
moment s notice a husband and a fortune, and Barbara, prompted 
by pride, renounces with her lips while her heart acvepts. The 
least good passages belong to the period of Barbara’s first 
marriage, when che is a great lady in London and not happy. 
The Canon is admirably done, and the descriptions of family 
christenings and weddings are delightful, 


Christopher Deane: a Character Study at School and College 
By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Elkin Mathews. 63.) Christophe 
Deane is a charming book, not in the least like a novel, though as 
& novel we suppose we must accept it. It reads like a real 
reminiscence of a real vaaracter well worth carrying in heart and 
memory. Christopher is a “ good fellow” through and through, 
and though he does nothing ut all remarkable, the chronicle of 
his school aud college days, the story of his first love fora girl 
who was not worth caring fur, and the glimpses of his life, first 
at home in the country rectory, where there was no money, but 
an ideal father and mother and a spirit of content that made the 
dxys pass with the gaiety of a perpetual picnic, make delightful 
reading. The later picnic in London lodgings with bis friend and 
biographer is good to read about also, and altogether the book, 
though slight, is one to be read and remembered with gratitude. 


A Daughter of Englind. By May Crommelin. (John Long. 
6s )—Slipshod in style and generally wanting in the refinements 
and delicacies of modern fiction, d Davghter of England has 
some merits of its own. The unexpected discovery of the hoarded 
wealth in the cupboard after Peter Bamfield’s doath, and the 
developments in Jamaica, ere interesting; and though the 
device soon becomes transparent to the reader, the Eurl dis 
guised as the tutor makes a not unpleasant variety among heroes 
and successful lovers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. 


The Mind of a Child. By Ennis Richmond. (Longmans and 
Co. 83.)—“‘I have been constantly haunted by the feeling that 
methods for educating our children are developing round us at 
such a pace that if people do not sit down calmly in some 
quiet corner and look the matter stcadily in the face and act 
upon their reflections, we shall find ourselves rushed into a state 
of affairs which we shall bitterly regret.” So writes the 
author of this book, and having such a feeling in his 
mind, he has produced a volume’ which has the merits of 
unpretentiousness and earnestness. ‘there is, if po-sible, 
too much earnestness; the author appears positively to 
“ worry ” about the imperfect systems of education followed more 
particularly by mothers and governess+s, There is, however, a 
great deal of good sense, good sentiment, and good philosophy 
in the work, which may be condensed into three rules,—trust to 
love, act according to nature, and be guided by reason. The 
treatment of details—such as the utility of the nursemaid’s 
“Hark to the puff. puff!” or “See the pretty gee-gee!” and the 
propriety or otherwise of saying “You must” toa child—con- 
stitutes the authors true strength, at all events from the 
paideutic standpoint. 











Famous Houses of Bath and District. By J. F. Meehan. (B. and 
J. F Meehan, Bath.’ 10s. 6d. net.)—It would be very ungracious to 
cavil sguinst the inclusion of such well-known houses as Clevedon 
Court, Longleat, Fonthill, or of interesting relics such as 
Glastonbury Abbey. Nevertheless, it miyht have been as well 
to keep the unity of the subject by shutting out all but stri tly 
* Bath houses.” There is plenty of material within these limits. 
Among the celebrities who appear in these pages are Marshall 
Wade (14 Abbey Churchyard), Gainsborough and William Pitt 
the Elder (24 and 7 Circus), W. Beckford :20 Lansdown Crescent), 
Hannah More :76 Pulteney Street), and Beau Nash (St. John’s 
Place). The illustrations are pl-niful, and good of their kind. 





In the “Caxton Series” (G. Newnes, 6s. net), Illustrated 
Reprints of Famous Classics, The Pilgrim’s Progr-ss, Parts I. and 
II., 2 vols. The illustrations by Mr. E. J. Sullivan are un- 
joubtedly powerful, though we cannot say that they are wholly 
to our taste. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms.] 
oeeemneneee 


The Expositor: Sizth Series, IV. Edited by the Rev, W, 
Robertson Nicoll, (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. Gd )—Perhaps the 
most remarkable papers in this volume are the two which bear 
the title of “An Individual Retrospect of Religious Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century.” They are, however, of a kind with 
which critisism cannot deal. The writer relates experiences in 
which the reader, whatever his sympathies, cannot fail to recog. 
nise the note of absolute sincerity. The original standpoint 
may be expressed by a reference to a book once well known, 
now, we imagine, »lmost forgotten,—Milner’s “Church History,” 
To Milner the Visible Church was as notwing. The true society 
was to be found where the traditions of a spiritual life had been 
preserved. He would probably have accepted it as quite possible 
that every duly ordained priest and Bishop in the world wasa 
mere worldling, and that the really true Christian ministers were 
a few Waldensian or Albigensian pastors. The continuity of the 
Anglican Church, as commonly understood, did nt interest him 
in the least; the true continuity he would trace in an obscure 
succession of true believers, mostly regarded as heretics by their 
contemporaries. Of other articles we may mention Professor 
W. M. Ramsay’s acute reasoning on the Census of Quirinus, If 
we can put back the birth of Christ to B.C. 6, and imagine 
hindrances which delayed the Census—as is proved to have 
happened el-ewhere—we escape the chief difficulty. Other 
important contents of the volume are Mr. David Smith’s six 
articles on “Recent New Testament Critivism,” and Dr. Mathe- 
son’s series, “ Scientific Lights on Religious Problems.” But 
the whole volume is, as usual, made up of valuable material. 
Is it not doubtful whether St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. was conscivusly 
quoting Menander? xpno@’ is in all probability the correction of 
a scribe for the xpyord which is found in the best MsS, 





The World Before Abraham, By H. G. Mitchell. (Constable 
and Co. 5s. net.) — Professor Mitchell very rightly begins with a 
general introduction to the Pentateuch, in which a critical 
review is made of the origins of the books. (He is averse to the 
now commonly used term Heaateuch.) He rejects the popular 
idea of a single authorship. It is, he thinks, a compilation, 
We cannot follow his working out of this bypothesis in detuil, 
and must be content with saying that it seems to have been con- 
ceived and executed in a spirit of soberness and moderation. 
From this he proceeds to the special object of his buok, the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. Of these he gives a new tran-lation, 
which is followed by comments. These comments are hghly 
interesting and instructive. Here is the note on the phrase 
“The windows of heaven were opened (undone) ”: “ The openings 
in the solid expanse, the ‘firmament’ of i. 6, were undone, to 
empty the waters of the celestial reservoir upon the earth,” 
What do the literalists make of this “celestial reservoir” ? 





St. Chrysostom. By Aimé Puech. Translated by Mildred 
Partridge. (Duckworth and Co. 38s.) - This is one of the series 
of “ Saints,” and appears, it should be remembered, with offivial 
authorisation. Weare glad to see that this authorisation is not 
denied to a work which well carries out the author’s declared 
intention of writing in an historical spirit. He does not blind 
himself to Chrysostom’s faults, to the exaggeration, for instance, 
with which the Saint expressed himself on matters connected 
with asceticism. Nor does he refuse praise where we should not 
have been surprised at silence. He has nothing but good 
to say of Meletius, who had so much to do with John 
Chrysostom’s early career. Yet Meletius was declared by the 
authorities of the Western Church to be out of communion. 
Chrysostom supplies us in his orations with ample materials for 
formiog a judgment on his character and purposes, and M. 
Puech has made good use of them. Any one may read this little 
volume with much pleasure and profit. There has been, so far, 
nothing better in the series to which it belongs. 





Letters of Bishop Tozer to his Sister, 1863-1873. Edited by 
Gertrude Ward. (Office of Universities Mission.) — Bishop 
Tozer tuok up the work of the Universities Mission to Africa 
after the disasters of 1862. He arrived at Chibisas, where the 
remnants of the first band had found a resting-place, in June, 
1863. Before long he resolved to fall back on Zanzibar, a step 
which at first was met with hostile comment. It did seem like 
retreat. But it was justified by the event. Anyhow there was 
no suspicion of want of enthusiasm or courage in the Bishop: 
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He was thoroughly in earnest—no one who came in contact with 
him could fail to see that—and he gave his very best to the 
work. It was a great grief to him that for the last years of his 
life—and these years were many and full of we-riness - he had to 
“stand and wait.” These letters will be found fuil of interest. 





The Two-Mindedness of Engiand. By M.E. Sadler. (Reading 
College 6d.)— What is two-mindedness”? ‘The habit,” says 
Mr. Sadler, “of taking into account what is urged on both sides 
aud trying to combine the essential parts of the two opposing 
arguments into one higher truth.” And what is it tv do tor us P 
“Que chief need is hes combine clearness in thought with com- 
promise in action.” Any number of instances in whieh this 
maxim may be practically applied will occur to tbe reader, 
These he will supply for himself; Mr. Sadler will give him in 
this excellent lecture a welhiannied exposition of principle. 


The Harmony of the Empire. By “Nemo.” (A. Heywood and 
Son, Manchester. 5s.)—'The cbject of this book is best explained 
by quoting the sub-title, “A Series of Sketches in Pictorial 
Geography of the british Possessions and Spheres of Influence.” 
It seems to give a cou plete account of that very large and 
complex entity, the Empire, and should be interesting as well as 
useful. Possibly it aims at too much. We often wish, as we 
read, that the author did not feel compelled to hurry on. After 
all, what really catches the attention is detail. And there should 
beamap. “ Pictorial geography” without a map sounds odd; 
and the map with the familiar patches of red cropping up every- 
where is really a very impressive thing. “ Oyyyian,” on p. U6, 
is surely a misprint fur Ogygia. Why shvuld Calypso be 
described as the “ Goddess of Sileuce’”? In the Odyssey, at least, 
she is distinctly talkative. Her story occupies avout a hundred 
and ninety lines in Odyssey V., and not less than a third is 
taken up with whut she says. 


We have received the second and third volumes of the Tarr 
and McMurry Geograyhies (Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d. per vol.) 
The first volume treated of geography in general and the earth 
asa whole; the secoud is given to North America; of the third 
ninety pages are given to recapitulation, fifty-five to South 
Aweiica, two hundred and four to Ewope (thirty-five being 
allotted to Great Buitain, a proportion somewhat bumbling to 
our pride), sixty-two to Asia—surely Asia has more import- 
ance in proportion to South America—forty-six to Africa, 
and twenty to Australasia And then we have fifty-five paves 
more yiven to the United States. It is doubtless all good in its 
way, but it is obvicusly not exactly a suitable class-book for this 
country. 


How to Enter the Civil Service. By Ernest A. Carr. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Carr instructs possible candidates as tu 
how they may best secure appointments in the Civil Service, and 
gives a general survey of their prospects in the event of success. 
There are some words of advice on kindred topics, the employ- 
ment, for instance, of leisure time, An appendix supplies speci- 
mens of examination papers. 





Portical Works of Robert Burns. With Life and Notes by 
Wiliam Wallace, LL.D. With Illustrations by W. D. McKay 
and others. (W. and R. Chambers. 63.)—Dr. Wallace’s brief 
memoir — it is of barely eight pages —is satisfactorily free 
from the detestable “Titans must have their recreations ” 
apology for the poet’s misdoings. These are impartially 
recorded, including the inexcusable transgression after his 
marriage, when he was past thirty; the little rhetorical flourish 
about the generation that “ had not the wisdom to kill the fatted 
calf” for a prodigal who never returned is de rigueur for a Scots- 
man writing about Burns, The edition is in a very serviceable 
shape, and the editing is worthy of so capable a scholar and 
publicist as Dr. Wallace. The Scotticisms are not crowded 





together in a glossary, but given as glosses on the text, and there | 


are footnotes, explanatory and other, from time to time. 


Booxs or Rergrence.—The Politician’s Handbook. By H. 
Whates. (Vacher and Sens. 6s. net.)—Of the two hundred 
and forty pages of this volume more than eleven- 
twelfths are given to the “ Political Section.” This is no 
mcre than the title of the book would lead us to expact. 
The difficulty is to criticise. Mr. Whates has opinions of 
his own, and to review these would be practically to summarise 
a great part of our political articles during the year. We are 
not always in agreement with Mr. Whates. On the very first 
question that he discusses, for instance, our relations with the 
United States, especially in the matter of the Isthmian Canal, his 
But we 


find him, on the whole, a sensible and moderate thinker. And 








whether the reader accepte or rejects the opinions, he will 
anyhow find the facts). We may quote a compendious state- 
ment on the concentration camps: “The moral of the whole 
matter lies on the surface—that the camps were a political 
necessity; that they greatly mitigated the horrors of war to 
the Boer women and children; that the military authorities 
managed them as well as could be expected having regard 
to other and more pressing duties in the field and in the 
difficulties of communication; that the deplorable child mortality 
was due in part to the ignorance and sloth of Boer parents in 
the camps; and that the condition of the country in a state of 
war did not earlier admit of the transference of the control of 
the camps to the civil authorities.” He adds an expression of 
regret that the Government declined at the outset Sir W. 
Foster’s suggestion of a Sanitary Commission. This last may 
very probably be just; but it is certain that the action of 
sundry partisans in the matter is one of the most 
deplorable incidents in our history. Whitaker’s Peerage (J. 
Whitaker and Sons, 33. 6d. net) is at the sume time a “ Directory 
of Titled Pe:sons.” It contains, therefore, ail that is commonly 
found in volumes of this class. There are also lists of the 
houses of distinguished persons, and gonerally a variety of 
useful information such’as we expect to find in a volume 
bearing this name, The Year’s Art Compiled by A. C. BR. 
Carter. (HL Virtue and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Carter begins witha 
geueral review of ‘‘ The Past Year,” so far as the external history 
and interests of art were concerned. This is followed by a state- 
ment of “ State Aid to Art” (this mounts up to something like 
£90 ',000, of which two-thirds go to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment) and by a detailed account of art institutions. Then we 
have a list of societies, &c., and a record of art sales. Finally, 
there is an index of artists and art workers. We cannot but 
think that a certain injustice is done by limiting this list to 
“artists who have exhibited at [certain] representative Exhibi- 
tions during 1901.” Take the caso of an artist whose work is ae. 
cepted at the Academy or elsewhere, and then shut out for want 
of space. Or take the yet harder case of an artist who has heen 
disabled by sickness, It may well be that this sentence of ex- 
clusion is passed upon him when it is most damaging to him and 
not in the least deserved. As for the excuse of want of space, 
why not cut out the almost useless diary, not likely, we should 
think, to be used by a twentieth of the purchasers of the book P 








New Epitions.—Five Great Ozford Leaders. By the Rev. Aug. 
I. Donaldson. Third Edition. (Rivingtons. 63, net.)—The 
* Five Leaders ” are Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon, and Church. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Carveth Read, M.A. A 
“ Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
The Lanyuage and Metre of Chaucer. Set forth by Bernhard 








Ten Brink. Revised by Friedrich Kluge. Translated by M. 
Bentinck Smith (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) —— The 
Virginians By W.M. Thackeray. (Macmillan and Co, 3s. 6d.) 


Les Fou:beries de Scapin, with Preface and Glossary by 
Frederic Spencer (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d.), in the series of 
the “Temple Molitre.’——Sandra Belloni and Evan Harrington 
(2s. 6d. each), in Messrs. A. Constable and Co.’s charming reprint 
Of Mr. Meredith’s novels. ——The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 
in “The New Century Library” (Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s, 6d. net). Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tres 
(Chatto and Windus, 2s. net). 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
apes 


Barfield (S.), Thatcham, Berks, and its Manors, 2 vols. 4to (J. Parker) net 42/0 
Barrett (D. W.), Sketches of Church Life in the Counties of Hertford- 








shire forming ‘the Diocese of St. Albans, 8V0 ...............(Skeflington) net 10/6 
Briggs (H.), Sermons in the Book of Ruth, er 8v0 ...... ... (Stockwell) net 2.6 
Carr (E. A.), How to Enter the Civil Service, ¢ cr — cies (Richards 2 6 
Crawley (8.), The Mystic Rose, 8vo ....... Neve: whee 12/0 
Croker (B. M.), The Catspaw, cr 8vo . ae (Chatto Windus) 6” 
Donovan (Dick), Jim the Penm: iw, cr 8v0 « aan 60 
Duignan (W. H. ), Notes on Statfordshire Place Names, ‘cr 8v0 

(Oxf. Univ. zoeue net 46 
Florilegium Latinum, Victorian Poets, Vol. I., er 8vo.., ..(Lane) net 7/6 
Forster (W. J.), Story of the Month, 4to...... (WwW esleyan Conference Oifice) 3,6 
Gower (Lord RB 3.) Sir David W ilkie, Ot Biss vi cecsecarcetidssvennetiaal (Bell) net Su 
Green @.. ‘T.), The Church of Christ, her Mission, &c., er 8vo.,.(Methnen) 60 


Hall (RK. N 
Harcourt (L. F. V.), 


‘.) and Neal (W. G.), The Aucient Ruins of Rhodesia, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 21/0 
Civil Engineering as Applied in Construction, 


GR ws ccviisncdakovinietevasmsatasaouoh eundeduidesssznemacaiioudiuaaaaanien (Longmans) net 14:0 
Heves (M. H.), Horses on Board Ship, er 8vo......... (Hurst & Blackett) net 36 
dela (E.), Chap ters in the History of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 

MORNE BOO acc sccsicninnsdses ssvevamstinededendubacsaseuianangenmacsadbadean (Simpkin) net 26 


Hensman (H.), Cecil Rhodes: a Study of a Career, 8vo (W. Blackweod) net 126 

Hewitt (J. F.), History and Chronology of the Myth-Making Age, 8yo 

(J. Parker) net 15:0 
..(Harper) net 150 

"(Digby & Long) 6/0 

.(Stockwell) net 26 


Howells (W. D.) , Heroin es of Fiction, 2 vols. 8vo .. 

Huine (T'.), The Pagan’s C up, cr 8vo.. 

James (W. i? ), The Gospel, What it is sand What it Does... 
Johuston (Mi ary), RING 5 CF DO iv ciesicsnsscicescnonens a seakesatssatautate (Coustable) 6/0) 
King (H. E. H.), The Hours of the Passion, und other Poems (Kichards) net 5/0 
Leighton (J. 4.), Typical Modern Conceptions of God...... (Lougmans) net 36 
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ea ‘A.), The Story of Christina, cr SVO ...,ssccsssssrees oeee(Methuen) 6/0 

Mason (A. J.). The Ministry of Conversion, cr 8vo "(Longmans) net 2/6 
Melville (L.), In the World of Mines, er 8vo..,. a (Greening) 6/0 
ersie (B. O.), Olare Nugent: a Nov el, cr 8v0 .. ook (Digby & Long) 6/0 





Pope (BR. M.), Epistles of Paul the Apostle to Ti imothy ‘and Titus, 12mo 
— stints beara Office) 
. nee net 


Rait (R. S.), Five Stuart Princesses, 8vo .. 
~fiomaeee net 


Ramal (W.), Songs of Childhood, 12mo... 
Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart., cr ‘vo .(Richards) 
Rassell (G. H.), On Commando, er 8vo. aay “(Hutebinson) 
Seebohm (F. Sng Custom in Anglo- Saxon Law, BVO scsseve: (Longmans) 


- 
monroe or.oce fro 
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Short Day’s Work, a: Poems, er 8vo.. ..(Unicorn Press) net 
Sigel (F.), Lectures on Slavonic Law, 8vo . (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Syrett (Netta), Rosanne, cr 80............cs.sesccrsessereeesceces (Hurst & Blaekett) 6/ 
Taylor (H.), A Treatise on International Pub svo (Sweet & Maxwell) 30/0 
Townsend (W. J.), The Great Symbols. 12mo (W: esleyan Cenference Qilice) 2/6 
Vinrace (D. and J.), The War Against ates or 8vo 

(Century Printing Co.) net 2/6 
Wall (W. W.), British Railway Fimance, or 8V0 ..........:scsseeeserees (Riehards) 6/0 
Warden (G.), Scoundrel or Saint ? crBvo..............sccceeeersees Digby & oy eee 6 
Watson (J.), The Queen’s Wish. How it was Fulfilled, Svo (Mutehinson) net 12/6 
Winbolt (F. T. ), Prithiof the Bold. er 8vo . .(Sonneuschein) 3/6 
Witarow (Ww. i. ). Reiigious Progress i in the Century, e cr “Sv. hae me net 5/0 
Wyllarde (Dolf), The Stery of Eden, cr 8vo... einemann) 6/0 





“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


Excel in Beauty and Durability, 
and are less costly than any 
Otherimake « « «© « < ©» » 


CATALOGUE (with Coloured Illustrations) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Strect, London. 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 

















The Lancet says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





BONUS YEAR, 1902. 

PAID IN CLAIMS .. ... Nearly £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND . Exeeeds £5,700,000 

The Profitsare Divided solelyamongst the Assured, 
Already divided £5,400,000. Yhe next division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 
previously etfected and then existing will participate, 

Endowient-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 

No. 48 Gracecutrcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 
aud Eye-giasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S, 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


Consultations free of charge. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of I'rench, [tahun, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Yriental Jars nx uuted as Lamys—s 2 Speciality. 

The Vernon Candie Lamp, invented by MILLER und Sud und used by 
her late Majesty, highly recomanended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Ma; guiticent Art Metal productions of Barbedieune vf Paris, 

IUustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates sree. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


BY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’s 


| Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


| application. 


NI | E, DENT and CO, Ltd, 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

















\6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


TRADE-MARK- 


Se 


RENOVATIONS. 


In view of the immediate pro: spect 
of an unprecedented demand Sor the 


Renovation of Town Houses 
preparatory to the 


Coronation of His Majesty the King 
HAMPTONS 


desire to draw the special attention of householders to the necessity of 
placing at onee their instructions for any Tenvvating work that they 
nay purpose having carried out, and to the fuct that Han pton d Sune 


Estimate Free for Renovations 
of every descriptwn—to Houses, Decora. 
tivns, or Furniture. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.w. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £.¢, 
EsTaBLisHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KUisSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Burnett, Usq. Majer-Gen, Sir Arthur Ullis, K.0,V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, sq. 
Pr. Cavendish Benuuck, Esq. Franeis Altred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. kdward Harbord Lustuugton, Esq. 
‘Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. tion, Henry Berkeley Portinun. 
Francis William Buxton, Esa. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Jolu Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Sinith, Lsq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq. -» M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

















Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby Lieut.-Colonel F. Auderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
AUDITOR. 
C. L, Nichols, Esq,, F.C.A. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole Would aud Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Somninaae to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc 
tion of busimes 
Prosp sentiines, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


2pplication to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


f R q S$ H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen, 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 
Samples and Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Price Lists 


Kitchen Table Cloth iy ach, 
post-firee. BD A YR A S$ K nn ae: ‘Towels. 
TABLE 





4/6 per dozen. 


AND HOUSE LINEN, 








“ONLY THE BEST.” 
| SEEDS for KITCHEN GARDEN 
SEEDS jor FLOWER GARDEN. 


GARAWAY & CO.’S ARE THE BEsT. 


**The Clifton” Collections, containing ‘‘only the best” seeds for ONE YEAR'S 
surrLy for the Kitchen Garden:—10/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, and 105/-. 

“The Clifton” Collections, containing “ only the best” seeds for one year’s 

supply for THE FLOWER GARDEN :—5,0, 10/6, 21/-, and 42/- 

All carriage paid. 15 per cent, discount for “cash with order.” 
Catalogues post-free on application. 
GARAWAY & CO., 
DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, | BRISTOL. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pow, Scarlet Fever, Vuphoid, Dipntheria, &.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 





=x 


\ EST INDIES—in one of the most fertile islands—an 
OPENING for a GENTLEMAN or PUPIL. Instruction given in 
tropical agriculture, &c.- Address for terms to “A.,” c/o Messrs, Rowlands, 
Newsagents, Oxford Street, Manchester. 
wIT. MONICA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 








Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 






London. Individual care given to iz itellectual, physical, and moral develo} 
ment. References require, Prospectus on application. 
Prin¢ipul, Miss LOUISA HE ATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 


assisted by xperienced University reside: it and visiti ing staif. 


YOUNG ENGLISH LADY (B.A. London and Cam- 

bridge; Higher Women’s, with Honours in Modern Languiwges and 
Literature; DESIRES a TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT either to Read with 
Girls or Boys, or to coach them tor an examination; or she would act as 
Secretary to a Literary Lady. Highest refereuces. Terms moderate,— 
‘Address, Miss D, REW. Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 


















SERENE 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH, 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
S, Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very heulthy “neighbourhood about ove hour from London. 
Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every utteution.—For prospectus 
apply t ly to the PRINCIPALS. 


J A\ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
i FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principab 
Russ M. E. VINER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymuasium, riding» 
cycling, hockey, ke. 


T, HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record, Annually inspected by 
Oxiord and Cambridge Joint Board, Statf resident, Univ ersity graduates. 


YUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Muiss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and ou the Continent.,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


} AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 




















MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTHR, M.A. House-Mistress: 
Miss E.H. LYSTER, B.A, Class. Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 
for Girls, near London. Grounds ten ucres, Teaching Staif Specialists. Full par- 


ticulars on application te SECRETARY, bey 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES 
and Miss A. E, SEELEY. 


SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surronndings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ORKSHIRE CONVALESCENT HOME for LADIES, 
ST. MARTLN’S LODGE, SCARBOROUGH.—WANTED: 2 LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT. Board and lodging; no salary. Home closed May 
and June. Applicants must be Churchwomen, strong, healthy, cheerful, of 
good business capacities, with some Knowle 2dge of nursing. Owing to con- 
siderable correspondence, &¢., ladies who could bring relative, or friend, to 
assist preferred.—Apply, before February Sth, with three testimonials and 
references, to to HON. SECRETARY at the Home. 


AN N ITALIAN LADY without family WISHES to hear 

of a LADY BOARDER or TWO SISTEKS; nice rooms with sun. 

Reterences exchanged.—Signorina MORO, Pinzza Barriera S. Niccolo Ke 
Florence. 


rpHE DOWNES SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
lix School, Southweid). Special care given to imlvidual development, 
bracing from downs aud sea. Reterences: the Vice Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 


‘UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTE KS. 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, 
eley, F.B.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A, Lary 
Q. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire). P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &e. 
resident English and Foreign ‘Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnusium. Special attention to health, 
spectus on application, 


{HENLES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


40 LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
&4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECULTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
kK) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTEXS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 

Pup! ge nred forthe Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M.SMiTH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste: by a highly qualified staif. 
A lunited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


723 22 8 0 HO OL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Exwminution ix London and at Felsted July 15th to l7th. 

_ For partion lars, , apply Rev. HEAD- MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
































5° 
Pro- 











issue, 500 pages. Pareuts requiring» PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPAR ATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTUR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI. 
CULTUKAL COLLEGE, &. should consult theabove. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book- 
Be sellers, or post- -free trom SON) ENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C, 


[HE GLEBE ~ HOUSE, “HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA; 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools aud the Royal Navy+ 
Conversational French and German, Premises include 
Seven acres of ground; 
Oxon. 








Individual Tuition. 
detached Sanatorium, Gymuasium, Fives Courts, &e. 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
uir; large grounds for ericket, hockey, and tennis. Expe rienced resident mis- 
tresses; large Visiting statl. —Princi pals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at tle Chfton High School for Girls). 


ue TON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, 
Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, 








and 
May 1902. Ten or more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition; value trom £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.—Part ticulars and con- 
ditions from HEAD-. SIAS' TER or SECRE TARY, the Colle: re, C liftou, Bristol. 


4 RANCE, CH ATEAUROUX (IN ‘DRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directriees: Miss 
SuGARsSand Mile. J. TURMEAU,. Prospectuses onapplication, 


at High est rets.—! 
| INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 
for THREE 2btin 


EXAMINATION will be HELD at the Sehool on March 25th and 
(8-12) will be OPE NED iiext Term. 


SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30. and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE 
=), Kk. NOWITON, M.A,, dead llaster. 














Ty wineite Pees, 45 guiucas per anuvm.— 





"es COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for L for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR, at the aboye address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westininster, er: 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY 
\ TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR “Siute 
(Church of ea Public Schools.) 
Lapr Warpex :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley one ad-Muistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 


Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, 

School House, £45 a ye 

(2) Si. MARYS, Abbo ts Secniley Tend Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 

24 guineas a year 

(8) ST. WINIF RED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholur, Newnbam Coliege, Cambridge, Classicul ‘lripos, Class L, 
Terms, £35 a ye 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Searborongh. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. ‘Lerms, UV guineas a year, 

Ap ply, HE = gg at ESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


Terms, Boardug House, £00; 


















‘ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House tor Girls in Warrington Crescent, Good art 
training and science. Tea rche ‘rs’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 


swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL OL FOR GIRLS | CO., LTD. _ 
1T. KATHARINE’S ‘SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY To st. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 


For girls from seven years of age. 











Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from Indias 
and the Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
iN SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees s from 30 guineas. —Apply to HEAD. MISTRESS. 


JREP: ARATION for UBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ENTRANCE at TECHNICAL el and COOPER’S HILL. 
Bracing air with home comforts, South Coast. Number of Pupils limited. 
Great success in Exams.— Address, PRINCIPAL, New College, Bexhill 
on-Sea. 


igre ee LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orully or ky Correspondence, in the History and 
Lectures to Se ma.” and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for Univers sity and Civil Se —s Exan References Churtoa 
Coilins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C. Lan TA. (late Pul Lxaminer), 
and others,—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &e., address, 12 Ends} eigh St., W. C. 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, A.D. 1576. _ 

Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 

fields, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. 


above sea-level. Many 
successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 
h ps 3S MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High Sehlool, Blackburn, has thoruugh!y REQRGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her uim iste 
combine asouud and Liberal education with the bte of a culiivated Eughsh home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Luspection, 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Muaster—GUY LiuWIs, MLA, 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDA'TION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Ou: OAUDE CO’ TE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS ef 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Skeiching, German Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoymeut. 
Direct service twice daily with Engh aud, —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
eo. SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 


V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities tor Music, 

Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.—- 


Apply, Rev. E. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to @. H. COBB, Es a. 


Botner SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 


Thorough education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptioually bracing 








Criticism of English Literature, 



































EXAMS, 








country air. PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other 
Specially good opportunity for adva — study iu Art and Mus A Luated 
number of House § sche d to duughters of professional meu.— 








For particulars and term: o ihe "He ad-Mistress Miss MOU NT EIELD. 


WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 











NORRAN, 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resideut Mistresses, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. FP. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. MK. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PAL. 

BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD zn ASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Drs, Beuson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacou of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Wards- 
worth, aud others. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for parcic 3 to the Princips ul, Miss GAMBLE, Lindenugusse 2, 
Dresden, or to &. J. BEL VOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, Bliss Gamble 
will be in London i in Js mDUAry. 


WV ADAME AUBERT S AGENCY (Established 1880), 
i! 141 Regent Street, W.—British and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
Finishing or Junior, Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Dlusic, &c., Receiving 
and Visitiug Pupiis, Chaperons, Soe introduced, BRITISH and 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS recommended. 


COURSE of SIX LECTURES WILL BE GIVEN 
at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, 























on ‘Luesdays at 4.30 pam.: Feb, Mth. 18th, 25th, Mr. Reuinatp A. Bray ou the 
TOWN CHILD; March 4th, llth, iSth, din FF. W. Lawxence on the 
HOUSING PROB LEM. Admission ls.; ticket for the course, 5s., may be 


obtained from Mrs. G. P. HILL, Hou. Sec. Comunttee on Social Education, 10 
Keisiugton Mansions, Eari’s Cowt, SW. 
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Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agriculturists.intending Colonists, &c. 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G., 
CoMMITTEE OF MAaNAGEMENT— 

The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRIN€IPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 

Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY. February 4th. 





YNSOME AGRIOULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 
8 GRANGE-OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Mode] Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate—For particulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 


Sands. 


———— 
ee OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


EstaBiisHeD 1807, 








FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGrartT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes ani «1! oxc3 and 
are : “he on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Se 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. . — 





ANCHING, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—An Englishman, 
married, has VACANCIES on his RANCHE for one or more WORK- 
ING PUPILS. Good climate and sport. Comfortable house and home. 
duclusive terms, £125 per annum. eep of a horse. £25 extra.—Adiiress, 
¥. L. M. BEAUMONT, Esa., River Ranche, Chilcoten, British Columbia, 
Canada. Information given by T. R. Warrington, Esq., K.C., 10 Montagu 
Square; Lady Beaumont, Swannington House, Leicester; and Sir H. Evelyn 
Oakeley, 97 Warwick Road, Kensington, W. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Foreigu Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; large playing tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Ciasses for children under 8. Gymuastics, drilling. Reterence 
to Parents and Head-Masters. LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 


oe oo ££ 4b @ & B&B: 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


D° VER oo LL EG B. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Papers at Preparatory School, if desired. 
MARCH 20th-2Ist. Particulars from Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 


Durham. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —OVEKDALE SCHUOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E., M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coli., Camb. Highest references. 
A R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
AY. Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY aud RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


i ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE 
—Preparatory for the Public Schools und Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECELVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENi LEMENtoCOMPLE'Etheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Frenca, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; ‘lerm commences with eutrance of 
bupil; Personal Kets. Prospectus ouapplcatiou.--sz Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
mouth),. HANTS.—PREPARATOXY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14 
iealthy climate near the sea, and large ericket-neld of five acres. Special 
terins are offered tor sous of otlicers and clergymen.—Further particulars trom 
G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cautab.), Head-Master, 



































N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. (Founded 1561.) 
I ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION early in MARCH. 
BOYS PREPARED ior the Universities or Commercial life. Army and Navy 
cass. Modern Science Laboratories. Extevsive playing grounds. Valuabie 
Scholarships tenable in the Schoo! and at leaving. Special facilities for sous 
of the Clergy.—For further particulars apply, SECRETARY, Merchaut 
Yaylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C, 

St ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

The PRINCIPALSHIP will be VACAN'’ in JULY, 1902. Salary offered, 
£700 and house. Passaze mouey allowed. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the Universities ot the United Kingdom, wud in Holy Orders. The newly 
eleeted Principal will be expected to be im residence at the beginning of July. 
Copies of the rust Deed, and of the last Year-Book of the College. can he 
oLtained from the Secretary ot the Church House, Westminster,S.W. Further 
information cau be gamed from the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, tie Deanery, 
Saiisbury; or the Rev. L. M. Dinwoody, 10 Ardross Street, Inverness, N.u.— 
Applications, stating &e., and accompanied by testimonials and references, 
must be posted in E ud uot later than MARCH 7th, addressed to the 
CHAIKMAN of the COUNCIL, St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, S.A. 


A CLERGYMAN WISHUS to find a gentlemanly BOY, 
Pr aged 6-8 years, to EDUCA'TE with his son of similar age. Resident 
xoverness. Healthy country rectory. Highest references given and required, 
—Rev. D. HAMIL'TON, Weston Rectory. Newark. 

A SMALL EAST END SETTLEMENT is in very 
* a GREAT NEED of ANOTHER LADY to work among the poor in a 
waterside parish (dock labourers aud factory girls). Charge for residence, 30s, 
weekly.—"* A,” 44 Chancery Liane, W.C, 


TATIONAL HOSPITAL for the PARALYSED and 
EPILEPTIC, QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 

A SECRETARY (NON-RESIDENT) is REQUIRED immediately for the 

above Hospital. Salary £400 a year.—Applications to be sent in before 





















February 6th, with copies only gf not more thau three testimonials, to the 
CiiAIRMAN of the BOARD. ’ : 











A. KYRKE (late Scholar, Caius College, Camb) 

e RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for University, Civil 

Service, and other public Examinations. Small classes; high situation. List 

of successes, terms, and references on application—Winton Grange, Knyveton 
Road, Bournemouth. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
»osition received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing sirls, 
‘thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL. The Halsteads, East Sheen, 8. W. 


ESWICK SCHOOL. —SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 

tion January 10th in Manehester and tondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. Fees Moderate—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 








iyo SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, 1902 
for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
annum, Two of £30 per annum; each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1902, 
| INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classey 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Lurge wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head. 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
SCHOOL, 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ 
J UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUBNE, 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 








The house stands on theslope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea, 
Boarders only received. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri'!ge 
Graduxtes) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guar ‘ians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Girls) and ‘lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


NIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 

J and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDé, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state reyuire- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


ie INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENIS sent gratis with full 
yariiculurs, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATIOs, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


7. os ST 4 ee 
BY COUNTRY RECTOR. 


10d. per 1,000 words. 
Address :—RECTOR, Ashton Rectory, Northampton. 


VPEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 
10d. per 1,000 words, 














MS &... &, 








Address, Miss C. OSBORNE. Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. ver 1,000 words, Testimonials 
from many literary persons, (Established 1893,,—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove. Loudon, S.W. 
| ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
) reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
station, aud based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-tree on application to the SECRETARY of the PUSTAL MISs10N, 
VHEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 1] and 7. 


rEXO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY Catalogue of valuable Second-Haud 
Works aud New Remainders, offere! at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, 
and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALESTINE & EGYPT CRUISE, Feb. id4th; NAPLES, 

VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for Herzegovina and Montenegro, 
April 2ud; on the 3 Y. ‘ARGONAU',’ tounage 3,273 ; horse-power 4,000. 
Oi gunised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE.—Plan and Details 
trom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA iSLANDS 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street, (West 
Eud), London. 
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THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER .. . 





Now that the Typewriter has become s0 universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER, Tho Yost is a very 


losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Ydst every screw and joint is made as strong as 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded. the types, which are auto- 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 
H.M. Government have over 1,500 Yésts in use, and in the acquisi- 
tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among a 
long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others. 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free ficin 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Lid., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


303 OXFORD STREET, 


West Enp DEpoT 





| cosines ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS, seccscccccsvcnsoscosscsecscsssetesvesesse 1 ..€42,000,000, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1235, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Pater’s 
“Renaissance,” 1873; Pater’s ‘‘ Marius,” First Edition, 1835, 2 vols.; 
Dowell’s * Taxes, 4 vols., 1888; Whistler’s “Gentle Art,” L.P., 1890; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's" Foxhunting,” 1826; “ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vois. 
1871..-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


] OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues of English and Frenca books post-tree. Libraries and smaller coilec- 
tious of Standard Works, Sperting and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of 
Modern Authors, &¢., purchased for cash.—HECTOW'S, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, aud pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, Loudon, 8.W. 





















HODGSON and CO.,, 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &e.—AUCLION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 
for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842: 
‘lennyson’s Poems, 1433; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape of the Lock, 1714; 
The Humorist. 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print books 
supphed. State wants. Catalogues free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchauts, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


N OW READY.—H. J. GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
ik of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition. Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


BE bb 5s A N D Be Ve £. 
_DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PuiNTS. Winter Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 97) Now Ready. 
Price One Shilling. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


] OOKS, MSS., &c. — Messrs. 














(ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS.) 


4°/. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


COMPANY. 
Pittshurgh, Lake Erie, and West Virginia System. 


REFUNDING MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS, DUE 1941. 





Redeemable at the option of the Company at Par on November Ist, 1925, or on 
any interest date thereafter upon three months’ previous notice. 


durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without | Principal and Interest payable in United States Gold Coin in New York, free 


of United States Taxes. 
Interest payable half-yearly on May Ist and November Ist. 


These Bonds form part of a total authorised issue of $75,000,000. The Trust 
Deed provides that of this amount $15,000,000 may be issued from time to time 
for the enlargement, betterment, or extension of the properties covered by th, 
Trust Deed, or for the acquisition of equipment therefor, and the balance for 
the purpose of retiring Bonds having a lien on the Railroads, etc., forming the 
Pittsburgh, Lake Erie, and West Virginia system. 





SPEYER BROTHERS in . LONDON, and 

SPEYER & CO. and Messrs. KUHN, LOEB 
& CO. in New York,.offer for Sale 
$20,000,000 of the above-mentioned 
Bonds. 


Messrs. 


33 





The price of issue in London {s 103} per cent., equal to £207 per 
Bond of $.,000, payable :— 
on February 14th, 1902, 
against which definite Bonds will be delivered, bearing Interest 
from November ist, 1201. 
Should the aiount payable on February 14th, 1902, not be paid when due, the 
allotment ts liable to be cancelled. 


Particulars of the Trust Deed securing these Bonds, as well as of the financial 
position of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, will befound in a letter 
of L. F. Loree, Esq., President_of the Company,a copy of which may be 
obiained on application at the office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers. The letter, 
amongst other important details, contains the following statement of earnings :— 

For the year ending June 30th, 190i, the Net Earnings of 


the Baltimore aud Ohio Railroad Company were «-» $15,097,695.72 
Other Income ... a re ot a “ie pa ‘ie 856,793.42 
$15,954,489.14 


From which deduct :— 
Interest and Rentals... oe vee 
Miscellaneous Improvements 


++.$8,317,876.88 
Discount, &c., on Securities sold ... eos 


240,932.19 
207,695.05 
8,766,504.12 


«» $7,187,985.02 








Net surplus over all fixed charges ove oe ue 


For the six months ending December 31st, 1901, the 
Net Earnings of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company increased $2,156,794 over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

For the year ending June 5vth, 1901, the result of the operation of the 
properties included in the Pittsburgh, Lake Erie, and West Virginia System 
was as follows :— 

Net Earnings ... = on on po a we = $5,302,743.18 
Against fixed charges and taxes for these properties, for 
the same period ... pe aa ee ee oie “ 279,541.00 
which, upon completion of the plan of consolidation 
and af reiuuding, for which the 4 per cent. refunding 
mertgage bas been created, should be reduced to 








2,905, 184.90 





The Bonds are for $1,000 each “to Bearer,” but, for the convenience of 
investors, they may be converte 1 into registered Bonds in New York. 

Calculating the value of the dollar in London at 49§ pence, and allowing for 
the interest accrued from November Ist last, the subscription price of 103} is 
equal to 100 for steriing Bonds, so that at the price of issue the Bonds yicid 4 
per cent. per annum interest. 

The Subscription in London will open on Tuesday, February 4th, 1902, and 
close at or before 4 o'clock on the same date. 

Applications must be mae on the form enclosed with the Prospectus. 

The allotment of the loan will be made as early as possible after the sub- 
scription is closed. 

Copies of the Trust Deed, as well as of the last Annual Report of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, can be inspected by intending subscribers 
at the Office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, E.C, 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., January 29th, 1902, 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, aud ABKUAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Boosuex, Loxpox. Codes: Usicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





BLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. 


Union Cockroach Paste is an unfailing remedy, found ou the extengive 
experience of Mr. E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., Curator of the Sheffield Public 
Museums, who cleared a veritable plague of these pests from the Sheffield 
Workhouse. The makers of the Paste guarantee it to completely clear Cock- 
roaches and Blackhbeetles wherever it is used iv the manner stated on the label. 
It has been used in thousands of households, and has never been known to fail. 
Recommended by all the ladies’ papers and cookery books. In Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 





4/6, post-free. 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 
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SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 


JANUARY, 1902.-SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


CAPITAL —Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liabllity, £10.600,000 ;—Total, £15,900,000, 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,300,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 14,380, 





DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GUSCHEN, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq 


CLAUDE VILLIBRS EMILIUS LATRIF, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. N T 1 
The Richt Hon. EARL of LICHTJELD. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq, 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq, 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 


ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq., and ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq. 
. SOLICITORS-ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





Tue Directors have the pleasure to submit the Ralance Sheet for the year 1900, 
and to report that after making provision for all ba‘l and doubtful debts, and for 
the rebate of discovnt on current bills, the profits, including £96,697 5s, Ld. brought 
forward, amount to £736,848 10s. 6U., which has been appropriated as follows :— 


£ 8. d. 

Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. pald in August last 300,000 0 0 
A further Dividend of 10 per cent. (making 20 per cent. 

for the year), parable 8th proximo oo ee ee 300,000 0 0 

Transferred to the Reserve Fund .. os oe ee 25,000 0 0 

Transicrred to Bank Premises Account... ve oe 15,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to the profits of the year 190 .. 96.818 10 6 


oop 
£736,848 10 6 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. George Forbes ‘aicolmson, 
Frances Charles Le Marchant, and Thomas George Robinson, all of whoin being 





The Directors have toannounce, with creat regret, that Mr. Charles Barclay, who 
has occupied aseatat the Board for 23 years, and during that period rendered yery 
valuable services to the Bank, has fe.t it uecessary to resign in consequence of 
ill-health. 


To fill the vacancy thus caused, Mr. Cecil Lowry Wade, who is duly quatifieg 
offers himself as a Candidate. , 

The Directors bave to report that Five New Branches have been opened; four 
in London, in Fenchurch Street, Finsbury Pavement, Seven Sisters Road 
Holloway and Sloane Street ; and one in the Provinces at Harrogate; also sub. 
Branches in Frederick Street, Birmingham, New Briggate, Leeds, Huuslet, Leeds, 
and Horfield, Bristol. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs, 
Price, Waterhouse and Co.),and Mr, William Barclay Peat (oi Messrs. W. B. Peat 
and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, 





eligibie, offer themselves for re-election. 


‘BALANCE-SHEET, DEcEMBER 31ST, 1901. 


CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 lus, paid... oa 
215,000, £60 , £12 » «0 oo 


RESERVE FuND .. 


Current, Deposit, and other Acconnts, including rebate on Bills 


not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, &c. 
Accry 
Customers .. ee ee ee 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— 
Balance of Protit and Loss Account, In- 
cluding £96,697 5s. 1d. brought from 
year 1900 ee oe ee ee . 
Less Interim Dividend, 10 per cent. 





paid in Aucust last.. . £300,000 0 0 
» Dividend of 10 per cent. pay- 
able February Sth neat .. 300,000 0 0 
» Transferred to Reserve Fund 25,000 0 0 
pee » Bank Premises 
0 


Account .. 15,000 


0 
er 10,000 0 0 





M. 0. FITZGERALD, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. 


In accordance with the provi 
have ascertainal the correctn 
Bank; and having examined the 






ances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on account of 


. £726,818 10 6 


£ s. d. ; CASH 
oe oe 420,000 0 0 





3,000,000 0 9 
2,300,000 0 0 | INVESTMENTS ~~ 


. «. 50,640,016 16 9 
407,261 10 9 


Investments 








96,848 10 6 
£56,444,126 18 0 








fo ASSETS. 
At Bank of England and at Head Ouice and Branches 
~. 2,580,000 0 0 » Calland Short Notice ., oe oo ee oe 


English Government Securities se 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities ; 
Debenture, Guaranteed, and Preference 
Stocks of British Railways; British Cor- 
poration and Waterworks stocks .. 
Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and other 


or Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bitlis, 
a oe . 


4, Loans, &e. « oe oe eo. 27,4 


in London and Couniry oo oo oo oe «=: 59,828 0 6 


£ 8. d, 
» 7,560.738 16 3 
ee 4,193,735 9° 3 


11,754,474 5 6 
£ 8. d. 
- 9,138,221 9 10 


. 6,598,459 17 9 


571,410 2 9 
———— 16,308,091 10 4 


407,261 10 9 
AAT} 10 1 


on oe oe oe 


Te 
£56,444,126 18 0 


F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 

sions of the Compantes Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been compllei with; and we report that wa 
of the Cash Balances at the Head Office, the Money at Call and Short Notice, and the securities representing the investments of the 
Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certitied returns from each Branch, we are oi opinion that 


such Balance Sheet is full and fair and properly drawn up s0 as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returus, 


20th January, 1902. 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT 


i Auditors. 


At the Annuai Generai Meeting (Robt. Wigram, Esq, in the chair), the above Report was adopted. The retiring Directors, Messrs. George Forbes Malcolmson, 
Francis Charles Le Marchant and Thomas George Robinson were re-elected, and Mr. Cecil Lowry Wade was elected a Director of the bank in place of Mr. Charles 
Barclay. A vote of thanks to Mr. Barclay and sympathy with him and his family on his retirement in consequence of ill-health was passed. 

Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Willlam Barclay Peat were re-appointed Anditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank for thelr efficient services, 


and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, 





affords great facilities t 
: Current Account 
the Bank in the Londo: 









stomers, Who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 
mducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by 
newspapers from time to time. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of 


Dividends, Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are tssued for the yse of Travellers 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

"the Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
By order of the Directors, 

F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 


Branches. 
30th January, 1902. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equaito 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of c . 
it proeures us ia London l 
Provinces, gives us additional eon- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and pettles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there js no 
Claret sold in Great Erituin to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16}- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regvrel the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


107 
repayable on demand. 


91° 
=3 106 a a fre 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 
U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacKrErRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONtor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepareéd io send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Mayuazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in qnautities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 





' Funds of the Association should bé sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pull Mail 
East, S.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. $d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 








Or at the Office, 


I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ALVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GU 






















0 

age . 6 

Narrow Column . 0 
Half-Coiumn ..... eevee 0 
Quarter-Column ...... 6 

CoMPAN 

Oubelile PAR 65:5 iicesevineesss £1414 0 
PSG FOGG o<:scxgesdccwecawns 212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half 
width), &s.; and 1s. per line for every additionai ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across LWo narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Haifs Quare 
partof the United King- yearly. — teri. 
dom oo ee @ és £1 $6..01468..073 

Including postage to 
of the Austral 
Coionies, Ame 
France, Germany, India, 
China. &c +o ee ee 























1106.,0153.,078 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE'S GREAT WORK ON CHINA. 


THE LAND OF THE BSLUE GOWN. 
By the Author of “Intimate China.” 1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 100 
Jilustrations, 21s. net. [Second Edition, 

“Simply packed with sidelights upon the habits and customs of the people.” 


—Heho. 

« 4 very charming volume...... few living people seem to have a deeper insight 
into the national character than Mrs. Little.” — Black and White, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTICIPATIONS,” 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 
WELLS. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 

Other Volumes in the Series:—ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE 
LETTERS. By Barry Parn.—THE LETTERS CF HER MOTHER TO 
ELIZABETH.—DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Pan. 

THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. Siudies in 
Problems of Modern City Life in England. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

BY THE WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S HALL TOURNAMENT. 


By H. G. 


PING PONG: the Game, and How to Play It. By 
ARNOLD Parker. With many Diagrams, ls. net. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 
1THE INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Camrzpetn 


PgaED. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SUSANNAH.” 
By Mary &. 


2 THE MATING OF A DOVE. 
“A very high-class piece of work, inspired throughout with vital interest, 


Mayy. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
pure sentiment and much beauty of description.”—Lastern Daily Press, 
SECOND EDITION OF MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 THE YELLOW FIEND. By the Author of 
“Brown, V.C.,” &. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“yrs. Alexander has not written a more interesting novel than ‘The Yellow 
Fiend.’ ”"— World. a 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A. MARY F. 


ROBINSON. Crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE 
ENGLISH 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY NUMBER, contains Contributions by F. C. Gouup, I. Zane- 
WILL, RicHARD Marsu, Francis GripsiE, &c. On Sale everywhere. 
Price 6d. 

ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER THE RESTORATION. 
By GexaLp Berkuey Hertz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. —— 
THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
FEBRUARY, 1902. 
Tr Man or EmERGeEncyY. By Calchas. | THe New ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY. 
Tse War anp THE Liserats. By | By Benjamin Taylor. 
Edward Dicey, C.B. iTur Cost or THE War. 
A Bismarck EN PANTOUFLES. By | Morgan-Browne. 


area |Dirns. Gatutur’s Bap His r 
Victor Huco, By Havelock Ellis, |“ Probert S. Bait. eietinian 
Jean pe Biocn. By R.E.C. Long. | | ! s 
D'ANNUNZzI0’s “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” | a eles oF Jinco. By T. H.8. 

By Arthur Symons. bee 
Traty and EnGuanp. By Anglo-Italian. | AUBREY DE VERE. 
‘Seas F, Roninsox. By Hannah |p, oisremurton or Seats. (With 

sare | Diagram.) By John Holt Schooling. 
Science AND RELIGION AT THE Dawn | 

OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.—(LLI.) | BuaNK VERSE ON THE STAGE. By Dr. 

by W. H. Mallock. | Todhunter. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Clussijfied Works by Standard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


By H. 


By 














By Edmund Gosse. 





| 





ULYSSES. 
ULYSSES. 
ULYSSES. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 





Mr. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will publish 
Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S New Drama, ULYSSES, in book 
form on February 11th. 

ULYSSES: a Drama. 
ULYSSES: a Drama. 
ULYSSES: a Drama. 








Mr. TREE will produce to-day, February Ist, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S ULYSSES: a Drama InN A 
PROLOGUE AND THREE Acts, and Mr. JOHN LANE will publish 
the work in book form on February 11th. 


PRODUCED AT HER MAJESTY’S, FEBRUARY ist. 
READY IN BOOK FORM, FEBRUARY {ith. 
READY IN BOOK FORM, FEBRUARY 1ith. 

PRODUCED AT HER MAJESTY’S, FEBRUARY st. 


To ensure obtaining a copy of the first edition of this important 
book on day of publication, orders should be sent to the Booksellers 
without delay. 











ULYSSES: a Drama. 
ULYSSES: a Drama. 
ULYSSES: a Drama. 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. ULYSSES; 4 Drama IN 4 Pro- 


LOGUE AND THREE AcTs. Uniform with “Herod” and “ Paolo 
and Francesca.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK. 








Tales of the Klondyke by JACK LONDON. 6s. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


Rollicking Irish Folk Tales. Illustrated, 5s. 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
BY SIR ROBERTS, BALL. 
IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BROWNING AND NATURE. 
By Stopford A. Brovke. See GOOD WORDS. 


RUSKIN’S ISOLA. 
By W. G. Collingwood. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 
By Amy Le Fewvre. See GOOD WORDS, 


£75 in CASH for a CORONATION ODE. 
In Prizes! See GOOD WORDS. 


Illustrated, 5s. 
Illustrated, 5s. 





See GOOD WORDS. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Publishers. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and unwards. 


— 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. , 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CLERGY MUTUAL A 





FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


SSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





MARGARET OF SCOTLAND, ELIZABETH 
OF BOHEMIA, MARY OF ORANGE, : : ae 

WENRIETTA OF ORLEANS, SOPHIA OF PresIpDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
HANOV : ste Cuarrman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
HANOVER. Edited by Rosert 8. Bart. SEcRETARY--W. N. NEALE, Esq. 
llustrated with Photogravure and Collotype 


(Just ready. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A/ THE CLERGY AND 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-CHairmMan—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Assistant-Actuary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.1.A, 
Actuary anp Manacer—F. B. WYATT, Esq,., F.LA. 

Reproductions. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. os = 
The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 





THEIR RELATIVES, 





FARM. By Wattrr Patmer, M.P. Fully 
Ulustrated, Is. An account of three years’ 
work on a poultry farm, with practical results 
ond balance sheets, (Just ready. 


PETER ITI., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


NO COMMISSION. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS, 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 


Annual Income, £409,135, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS, 





By R. Nisser Bary. Demy 8vo, Llustrated, 
10g, 6d. net. 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, oor. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £518,003, 


7" wT 7° 
THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53 308 paid as loterim 


HOME. By J. P. Mowpray, Author of “A 
Joarney to Nature.” M[lustrated by E. W. 


Bonus, a Tota] Bonus iistribution for the Five years of £540,908. 
The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 





Hooyer. Crown 8vo, 6s. ret. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By 


Cuartes A. Dinsmore. Crown &Svo, with a 
Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM 


According to Genesis I.-XI. By Professor H. 
G. MitcHELu. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 





DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL 
VIRGILIO, including a Critical Edition of the 
Text of Dante’s ‘‘ Eclogae Latinae’’ and of the 
Poetic Remains of Giovanni de) Virgilio. By 
Pitre H. WickstKep, M.A., and Epuunp G. 
GarRDNER, M.A., Author of ‘‘Dante’s Ten 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





A ‘pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





Heavens.” Demy Svo, 12s, 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By{BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,036. FEBRUABY, 192. 2.61. | 


~ Epuuyp Garpner, A Study in the ** Paradiso. ’ 
Demy Svo, 12s. Second Edition, 
On tHE Heews or De Wer.—Il. Tae Meer. 
THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. Tue Hover Berore tut Dawn. By H. R.-M. 
Translated by Rose E. SELFr and Edited by Tue Hosre-CominG oF Guyca BisHtyN. 
gna ee Ne ara em Oy a Brance Lryz. By Charlies Hanbury-Williams. 
Cross-Roaps: a Littte Comepr. By Julian 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS | ©°:s-2s" 


Edited by L. G. Wickuam Leao, B.A. Ilus- 
trated Edition limited to 500 copies. Imporial SrrRisGER LAWRENCE. 
Evo, Sls. Gd. net. Tae Conqurst or Cuartorre. Chaps. 17-19. 
PROSPECTING ON THE GEM-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. Two Years Unper Fierp-MarsHat 81g Roxatp 
By Dr, JouN NisBer. 2 vols, Maps, Frontis- STEWART IN AFGHANISTAN, 1878-80, By General 
iti iatiaoaiasn E. F. Chapman, C.B. 
Mcsincs Witnsovtr MeztTsop.—Mr. CHimBeRLaAIn 
TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. anp GERMANY—EUROPE’S HATRED OF ENGLAND 
A Berkshire Book. By Eteanor G. Haypey. — Usimacrnative Tevrons — THE Sovuru 





rit! rous ustratious and Cover De- s 
okie tale ake hee Gro 7a Ba, ArricaN War a Mere Excuse-—A History 
net. or Suanper—A Frenca PrRiIsones OF War— 

Bacon aND SHAKESPEARE — Mrs. GALtup’s 

A RIBBON OF IRON (the Great} ra. | 

Siberian Railway), By ANNETTE Meagry, | Txt ParLIAMENTARY PROSPECT. | 
({ilustrated from Photographs, crown Svo, 63. pom 


WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. By TWO YEARS AFTER. 
WALTER OOD. ustrated by Seppings “ss 
— By “LINESMAN. 


Wright. 6s. 
Wiritum Brackrwoor & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Gs. FICTION. = 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


:] 
CARDIGAN. EPPS’S COCOA. 
cia il ie GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
ineaua ok ean in a style at once vigorous, E P P Ss 3 Ss Cc oO Cc oO A. 


saltured, and picturesque.’’—-Pall Ma’l Gazette, 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. EPPS’S COCOA. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUE ONLY. 


CALINARI. 
ANDERSON & CO., 


By JULIAN STURGIS. | R, 
THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 181), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W,, 


By TOM GALLON. ‘ ‘ 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES. . Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


+f. g © 7 j 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Ianufacturers, sd on nected 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG. 
By LAFAYETTE McLAWS. 





By R. W. CHAMBERS. 


STEPHEN 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
| of business, should NoT be addressed to the 

Epitor, but w the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 











A. CONSTABLE & C©O., Ltd., Westminster. ' Street, Strand, W:C, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 300, FEBRUARY, 1902, 
Sovutm AFRICA 
T) A Viotext PRoposat. 
Greenwood. 
(2) Cuixpse Labour FOR THE Ranp. By 
. Leys, C.M.G. 
(3) Borer Prisoners tx CeryLox. By Mary, 
Countess ef Gailoway, 
Tue Empress Frepermsk in YouTH—a BEeEcoutec. 
tiox. By Lady Paget. 
SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION. By Sidney Lee, 
Tue CoMING OF THE SUBMARINE—THE New Bnritisx 
Boats. By Archibald 5, Hurd. 
Ssovtp TRADE UNIONS BE INCORPORATED? By 
Clement Edwards. 
ArT anD Eccenrricity. By Herbert Paul. 
‘vue Demand FoR a CatHoLic University. By 
Dr. G. Johustone Stoney, F.R.S. 
Tue Younc Frence Girt INTERVIEWED. By 
Hannah Lynch. 
On THE CoLnEctiInG oF Op Siiver Prater. By 
Percy Macquoid. 


By Frederick 


! Tue Mysterious New Star is Persevs. By the 


Rev. Edmund Ledger (Gresham Lecturer on 
Astronomy). 

Tue PassinG or THE Act oF SettitEMeNt. By the 
Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval and Cranstoun 
Metcalfe. 

METTeERNICH AND Princess LiEveN. By Lionel 
G. Robinson. 

a! callie CHAMBERLAIN. By Sir Wemyss 

teid, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THE AUT#OR’S MHAIRLE 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL Pk 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadeuhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the peu slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence eack, ds. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Ltp cannot be responsible for the loss ot 
MSS. by fie or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 
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NR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS: 


NOTICE,.—The Third Impression of 
Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK’S New Novel, 
CYNTHIA’S WAY, is now ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Times.— Mr. Phillipps’s style is so attractive that the interest in the navra- 
tive never flags. In fact, as you close the volume you have the feeling that, 
havipg read the book, there is little about irregular troops, their ways, the 
pleasures, troubles, and vicissitudes of field service, and South Africa that you 
do not know.” = , ; : ] 

Spectator.—“ ‘ With Rimington’ has some peculiar virtues that belong to no | 
other book on the war. These virtues are terseness, verve, and point. There 
js agreat quantity of art concealed in these pages.” 

Pilot. —* Full of true Lterury and human interest.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. 


CuarLes Bacot. With Portraits, demy Svo, 16s, 
Spectator.—‘‘ Contains many good stories and observations on the changes in 
social manners up to the present time.” 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 


Edited by KaTHARINE Lake. With an Introduction by Canoy RawLrnsoy. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Atheneum.—‘* It was well in every way to write his life. He will ever remain 
apeturesque and interesting igure in the immemorial records of his great 
cathedral church.” 








NEW SCIENCE WORKS. 
THE BALANCING OF ENGINES. By 


W. E. Dauby, M.Inst.C.E., M.1.M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

at the Technical College, Fimsbury., Fully Iustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

net. [Next week, 
HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPH- 


OLOGY. By A. Kerru, M.D., FRCS. Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
London Hospital Medical College. With 250 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


MANUAL OF ALCOHOLIC FERMENTA- 
TIONS AND THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES. By C. G. Marruews, F.LC., 
¥.C.s., &c. With numerous llustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


- THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 








OONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


CONTINENTAL ANGLOPHOBIA. By Dr. Max Nordau, Author 
of * Degeneration.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF VIENNA. By “A Free Lance.” 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 
Vincent Caillard. 


MPERIAL FINANCE. Bry Sir 


A BRITISH TRIBUTE TO HUNGARY. 
nerhassett, Bart. 


By Sir Rowland Blen- 


WILLIAM GODWIN’S NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. | 


} 


ON GARDENS. By F. Inigo Thomas. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 





CHRISTIE'S. 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 
Cornély, late Rédacteur of Le Figaro. 


By W. Roberts, Author of “ Memorials of Christie's.” 
By J. 


A COUNTRY SERMON. By Mrs. Asquith. 


ENGLAND AND ABYSSINIA. By the Earl of Chesterfield. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


rice 2s. 6d. net. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


} 


THE “NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 


A Study cf Primitive Marriage. 
By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 


8vo, 12s. net. 


THE LANGUAGE AND METRE OF 
CHAUCER. 


Set Forth by Brerxgarp Tex Brixyx. Second Edition. Revised by 
Frrepkicu KivGe. Translated by M. Bextixce Smitg. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
PILOV.—‘ Ten Brink’s ‘ Chaucer’s Sprache und Verskunst’ was published as 
lang ago as 1884, and sprang at once to the position of a standard work...... 
Miss Bentinck Smith's rendering is certainly not more, but rather less difiicult 
than its original.” 








NEW GARDEN BOOK. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. not. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. 
Forth by Atice Morse Eariy. Profusely Ilustrated. 
TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 

LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


AFTER ARISTOTLE. 
Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 


Demy &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Newly Set 








8vo, 10s. net. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION. By L. T. 


Hosuovuss, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of C. C. C., Oxford. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Deserves a hearty reception. It deals ina masterly way with 
problems which ordinarily are apt to be treated in a very superiicial aud one- 
sided manuer.” 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


THE SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, and other Poems, Cilassicat 
and Meditative. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, AND LEGENDS OF 
IRELAND'S HEROIC AGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, SAINT THOMAS OF CANTER- 
BULKY, aud other Poems. Crown 8vo, ds. 

MAY CAROLS; or, Ancilla Domini, Legends of the Saxon Saints 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

INISFAIL. Miscellaneous and Early Poems, &c. Crown 8ro, 5s. 

LEGENDS AND RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EMPIRE. Crown Svo, ds. 

MAY CAROLS. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MEDIEVAL RECORDS AND SONNETS. Globe 8vo, is. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS. Edited by G. E. WoopBERRY 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. Globe Svo, 6s. 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by ©. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price One Shilling net. Leading Contents for February. 

REMINISCENCES OF SPORTIN WEST AFRICA. By Colonci Sir JAMES 
WILLCOUKS, K.C.U.G., D.S.0. 

THE CASE FOR REDISTRIBUTION. By F. ST. JOHN MORROW. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA: Dangeis of Responsible 
Government. By the Hon. CHARLiS W. HUTTON (Memos uv: the 
Executive Council, and late Treasurer of Cape Colony). 

CAMPAIGNING WITH THE CLV. By ARTHUR H. HENDERSCN 
(Captain Zlst Mx. Vol. Ritie Corps, late Licutenaut O.1.V.M.L) 

OPENINGS FOR YOUNG WOMEN IN SGUTH AFRICA. By CHABLOTTE 
LIKC 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 








(1a. MONTHLY.) 

A series of Twelve Articles entitled “ LANDMARKS in ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY,” by the Rev, Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the above organ of 
the CHURCH DEFENCE and INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for Ils. Gd. per annum, or free to subscribers 
of 10s. 6d. and upwards to the Commiittee’s general funds. It contains original 
articles on Church questions, particulars ot legislation affecting the Church, 
and other matter of current interest to Church-people. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 

A Revised and Enlarged Catalog1e of several thousand Slides, for sale or 
hire, has just been published, post-free, 81, together with particulars of 
Lectures. Slides on view at the Conumittee’s Offices, Full particulars of the 
Slide Department, of the Committee’s Publications, and as to their General 
Work on application to the Secretary. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committee, Church House, Westminster. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. XVI. FEBRUARY, 1902. 2s, 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE TORDLI"ST LIFE ON EARTH. 
ON THE LINE. 
EUROPEAN EXPANSION IN ASTA—MAJOR F. E. 
YGUN@HUSBAND, C.IE, 
PULBLIC HOUSE TRL ST, S—TrE EARL OF CARLISLE. 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THLE WAGE SYSTEM — 
RALPH NEVILCE, K.C. 
CORONATION PEERAGLUS—J, HORACE ROUND. 
THE SCANDAL OF THE MUSEO DI VILLA GLULIA— 





AUDITOR. 

STATION S90 DIES: I. IN EAST AFRICA—A BRITISH 
OFFICIAL. 

ART AND THE PUBLIC MONEY—ALEXANDER J. 
FINBERG. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS BOTTICELLI (llustrated)— 
HERBtRT P. HORNE. 

MRS. GALLUP & FRANCIS BACON—ANOREW LANG, 

THE KHAN AND HIS SON—MAKSUM GORKY, 

THE DEATH OF ADAM—LAURENCE BINYON., 





A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
THE TRIAL OF MAN, An Allegorical Romance. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 


SPEECHES ON CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


By Hewry, 4th Eart or Carnarvon. Edited by The Hon. Sir Rorgnt G. 
Hexsexrt, G.C.B. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 





OLD DIARIES, 1881-1801. By Lorp Ronaup 


SuTHERLAND GOWER. With Portraits and Illustratious. Demy 8vo, lis 
net. [Ready next week. 


Lord Bonald ets wer has 
twenty yeurs, } 
he met in this coun 
Queen Victoria H. M, the 
the Royal Fa J d, Mr. Gladstone. 
Prince Bismarck, Ouias l "° r i | Rovebars, Sohn Bright, Tissot, 
Mr. Swinburae, Lord Wolseley, Sir Ar Arthur Sullivar yJ. A. Symonds, and Sur 
Henry Irving. 


elected frox m the diaries kept during the last 

I tinguished people of the time whom 

; include reminiscences of H.M. 

d other Members of 
shed 























FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 


E. C. Erckaxps. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
ie. 6d. net. ete newt week, 
Felicia Skene was @ traveller, author, Jn 1guis it, and musician, but was best 
known for her philanthropic work, especially in the city yo county gaois, 
where for more than forty years she ‘visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 








ALASKA: Giving the Resulis of the Harriman 
a Expeditior h the co-operation of the Washington 
‘ -: ROUGHS, JouN Murr, GEorGE Bird 
L, ! MARLES KEELER, HongY GANNETT, 
Wiitzan a ER, C. Harr Merrian, M. L. W ASHBURN, 
Vou. IL—NARRATIVE, GLACIERS, NATIVES. 
Vou. Il.—HIsTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES, 
ith 5 Maps, 39 Colourel Plates, 85 Plotogravures, and 240 other Illus- 
ean Large 8vo, 2 vols., £3 3s, net. [Ready next week. 









GREEK COINS AND THEIR PARENT 


iTIES. By JOMUN hed sep, F.S.A., Author of “ Pyramids and Prog ress, 
“pe Sicred B Accompanie! by a Catalogue of “the Author s 
Collection by G. #, Hint, 31... of the British Museum. With 22 Autotype 
Plates and upwards of Suu Iiustrations. Crown <to, 20s net. 

[Just out, 














THE DOMAIN OF ART. The Slade Lectures 
for 1901-2. By Sir W. Marris Conway. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 7. saad 
[Just out. 


THE HARVE!IAN ORATION. Delivered before 
he Royal Colleze of Physicians of London, October 18th, 1901. By Norman 
Iconk, M.D., Fellow of the College, Assistant Physician avd Léctur rer Ou 

the Principles and Practice of Medicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





Demy @vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
ARCHDEACON DENISON: Fifty Years at 
East Brevt, 1545-1696. Based ou his Diaries and Correspondence. Hv:lited 
by bis Niece, Miss Loviss Denison. With Portraits and Miustratious. 
Demy 6vo, 12s. net. {Just out. 


A NEW BOOE BY PROFESSOR MOBERLY. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. By the Rev. Canon R. O. 
Moser.y, D.D., Kegius Protessar of Pascora! Theology, Oxford, Author of 
“The Atonement and Personality,” * Ministerial Priesthood,” Demy dvo, 
9s, net. [Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0,’S LIST, 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh-driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps, 


By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. 
“ An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of 
the nearest and most accessible of playgrounds for those who yearn 


for an annual certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is not 
murky slush.”—Daily Mail. 








“A CLASSIC OF THE PRAIRIDS.”—Specrator, 
THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. By Pap, Fountars. With a Preface by W. H, 
Hvpson, Author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &e. 8vo, 9s. 64. net, 
“This book deserves a place among the classics of reflection, travel, and 
scenery in North America. The style is simple, the matter ample, aud the 
treatment sincere.” —Sypectator. 





MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘OPHIR.’ 
WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the 


Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater 
Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December th, 1901. By EB. ¥. Kyieur, Special Correspondent of the 
Morning Post Secon the Royal Tour ; Author of ‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet,’ Putlisned under the auspices of the Victoria League, 
With Map and 16. theca crown 8vo, 53. net. 








STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirrox 
FauxinerR. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Ear]-Bishop of Derry 
—Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholie 
Ew: aneipation—Sir Boyle Koche—Thomas Steele—The French Invasion of 
Treland in 1798, 


TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON 
LAW : being an Essay supplemental to (1) The Eagiish Village Commu- 
uity'; (2) “The Tribal System in Wales.” By FREDERICE SEEDOUuM, 
LL.D., F.8.A4. 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the 


Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1878-1527. By Maxpz LL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 6 vols. crown vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, By Sir 


Witt W ILSON Hounrer, K.C.S.1. Vol. L, Introductory to the Over- 
a of the knglsb in ihe Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 4 Maps, 8vo, 
18s. Vol. IL, To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo, 16s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 


J. W. Macxart. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations, 
2 vois. crown 8vo, lds. net. 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a 


Scientific Study ot the Principles of Pcetic Composition. By J. P, 
Dasyey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Watter Rawat. 


With a Frontispiece, ‘ Un ier the Dock Leaves,” from a drawing by 
Bicwanp Dorie. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. not. 





LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AS APPLIED IN 
CONSTRUCTION. By Leveson Francis Vurnxon-Hancourt, M.A, 
M.Inst.C.E., Author of “ divers and Canals,” &. With 30s Lilustrations, 
8vo, l4s, net. 

ContTents.—Materials, Preliminary Works, Foundations, and Roads—Rail- 
way Bridge and ‘}unnel Engineeriug—River and Cane! Engineering—Irrigation 

Works—Dock Works and Maritime Engineering—Sauitary Engimeering. 


- - a 
TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 
GOD; or, ‘the Absomte of German Romantic Idealism and of Engush 
Evolution ary Agnosticism, With a Constructive Essay. By Jos. PH 
Augxinper Leicuros, Professor of Piilosophy in Hoburt Coliege, U.S, 
Crowu Svo, 3s. 6d, uet. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barkiuy by the Tower. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY: 
dy ely pony Hay agree B.D., Vicar of Ajlhallows Barking bY 
THE MINISTRY OF CON iVERSION. By 


the Rev. A. J. Masos, D.D., Lady Maryuret’s Reader in Divinity in ¢ he 
University of Cambndg e aud Canon ot Cauterbury. Crown 8vo, 2s, Oud net. 






NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
: ee 
CHARLOTTS. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” ke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,° This Volume has not appeared in Serial forn. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREL ON APPLICATION. 
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2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 





With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
ublished is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
een attempted. His work, though open to some criticism, has very high 
positive merits, one of them being the fact that he forms a deliberate scheme 
and adheres to it...... Mr. Rose seems to have read everything bearing on his 
subject, and to discriminate wisely as to the value of the authorities. In par- 
ticular he has for the first time thoroughly explored the English Foreign Oilice 
Records. The information which he derives from them serves - = 
engusn 













2S in 
confirm the views held by the majority at least of competent judges. I 
policy during the great struggle which arose out of the French Revolution, 

‘as, aS it has usually been, honest and ‘sound in purpose, but too often ill- 
managed and weak in its methods, .. Mr. Rose excels in the difficult art of 
stating complicated matters brieily and yet clearly......Best of all, perhaps, is 
his chapter on the schemes for colonial expansion which Napoleon set on toot 
as soon as France was at peace; it is admirably clear, and contains much thet 
will be new to most readers. Mr. Rose is equally successful in his military 
narrative, a subject which is especially diticult to treat both briefly and lucidly. 
He always sees the essential poiuts, an] never inciudes needless details, tuough 
here and there an additional fact would have made the v le more easy of 
comprehension...... We do not kuow where else to tind a sees of great military 
operations described so well and also so concisely .....Nothing, for instance, 
could be better than the pages in which he describes and commeuts on the 
death of Pitt.” —Times, 

«Within its very wide limits this work—we have no hesitation in saying it 
~is amongst the strongest, most enlisitened, and, best of all, most reasonable 
bio: i ia that have been written; and indeed in impartiality it 
perhaps surpasses them all. No one can read through its vigorous } s with- 
out feeling himself engaged at ouce and admiringly by the historiographic, 
picturesque, and analytic qualities that combined to their making. It is rare 
to find the scholar, the political specialist, and the descriptive war corre- 
spondent in one: yet Mr. Rose will thrill youin battle no less than he will 
impress you in debate.’’—Outlook, 

“As a literary composition the work deserves high praise. It is written 
throughout with great spirit, and with that nameless art which chains us to the 
page even when the particular matter in hand is not the most interesting.” 


—Siundard, 



































Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and 
Literary Study. By Rev. W. Tucgewe tt, Author of “Tongnes in Trees,” 
“Winchester Fifty Years Ago.’ “ Reminiscences of Oxforl,” &. With 
5 Portraits. 








SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown &vo, 6s. net. 


M ‘ 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
STUART CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With a Memoir by Sir 
Water J.SenpDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana ; and Portra 

“None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloye 
pleasure.”"—Morning Post. 











6 vols. crown Svo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 


from the Fall of Constantinople. By Tuomas Hexry Dyer, LL.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Continuel to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By AgTuur Hass, M.A., Studentof Christ Church, Oxtord. 





6 vols. feap. 4to, 15s. each. 


nn 

THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 

The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation ou Opposite Pages, 

together with Introduction aud Commentary. By Benjamin Bickley 
Roeers, M.A. 

Vol. V., containing THE FROGS and THE ECCLESIAZUS4, is now ready. 

Other Volumes in the press. 
The plays may be had separately, viz., Frogs, 10s. 6d.; Ecclesiazuse, 7s. 6d. 





Small 4to, £1 1s. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tador Times, By Lord Ronatp SvuTHEEs 
Gower, F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Halt-tone Ilustratic 
Vol. I., STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES. [In they 
“There was abundant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative and discr’minating.......A solid, scholarly and admirably written 
contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the 
evolution of our race.”’ rd. 
“A full, detailed. and richly illustrated history of the Tower, and of the 
events connected with it, such as Lord Ronald Gower has given us, is there- 
fore a book of uo ordinary interest.”"—St. James’s Gazvtte. 
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250 Copies only. Imperial 4to, £3 2s. net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH BOOK. By Lioxen Cust, M.V.O., F.SA., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Loudon, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and 
Works of Art. Printed on Hand-made Paper, with 47 Collotype Plates 
*,* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch Book will here be reproduced by 
permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the fist time. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


REDEMPTION ACCORDING TO THE 


ETERNAL PURPOSE. By the Rev. W. Surrier. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


TWO TREATISES ON THE CHURCH. 


The First by Tuomas Jackson, D.D.; the Second by Ropert SANDERSON, 
D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of Lincoln; to which is added a Letrer of 
Bisuop Cosry, on * The Validity of the Orders of the Foreign Reformed 
Churches,” printed previously in 1843, and now reprinted verbatim. 
“At the present time the work has a peculiar interest and the new edition 
should be widely weleomed.’—Rock. 
“All having to do with the maintenance of the English Church can welcome 
the treatises in this volume.’’—Oayord Chronicle. 











In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 


SIN & REDEMPTION; or, Why Did Christ Die? 


By J. GARNIER. 

Showing from Scripture that Christ did not die to expiate the guilt of cin 
or reconcile God to the Sinner, but in order to reconcile sinners to God, and that 
the etfect of the doctrine of expiation can only be evil. 

“A work of unusual interest and ability. Compact with vigorous thought 
and lucid exposition.’—Literary World. 

** One of the most carefully considered warks on the question. Itis the work 
of a Master Mind. We commend it to all thoughtful men.” 

—Western Morning Ners. 

“ Has that coveted faculty of:making us think. We have not for some time 
read anything so good as some of the closing chapters.” 

—teligious Review of Reviews, 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In large crown 8vo, tastefully printed and Illustrated, bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 5s. net. 


THE SON OF MAN: a Plain History of the 


Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By ALEY Fox. Witha Preface by Prebendary 
E. C. Sumner Grsson, D.D. 
“ The writer treats her great subjects with becoming reverence and thorough- 
bess.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The book will really be found a safe and valuable aid to devotional study.” 
—Hock, 
‘‘ A simply written life of our Lord: likely to be especially useful for young 
people and readers who need a plain and straightforward narrative.” 
—Yorkehire Post. 





In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, Illustrated, lis, net. 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. By 


Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illus- 
trated by many Views, Plans, and Facsimiles. 

‘* The present volume gives for the first time an account of all available facts 
relating to the ecclesiastical life of the Abbey before its own fall...... The book 
has been equipped with a sigually good series of illustrations and drawings. 
Its reproductions of illuminated manuscripts are almost better as photographie 
achievements than the views of the Abbey itself, and the whole volume is one 
for luxurious handling.” —Reading Mercury. 

“A theme of great interest s adequate and sympathetic treatment, and 
the publishers have ably seconded the author by the artistic form in which the 


work is produced and illustrated.’’"—Manchester Cowrer, 











In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 


BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to the End of the 19th Century. 
By Rev. J. Evans, B.A. 

‘Convenient for special study, or for reference by readers particularly 

interested in the Principality. Carefully studied and instructive.”—sScotsman. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL, By Mrs. Cuarues 


MARSHALL. 
“ Brightly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many readers, and to instruct 
others.”"—Shejield Daily Independent. 
“ A distinctly original and powerful new novel.”—Rock. 






“ The tale is developed with some skill, and is sufficiently entertaining.” 
—tlasgow Herald, 


In crown 8vo0, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
re) yy 
LIFE versus LIFE; or, The 
Humanity. By ALBERT WAKDHAM. 
“ The characters are true to nature, and without exaggerated colouring.” 


—Lock. 
“4 startling and smartly conceived narrative embodymg matter which 
P 


arouses reflection with advantageous effeet.”—Bristol Mercury. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


EAIN MACARTHON: AGONISTES. 


By 
Joun CHARLFSON, in 
“Vigorous and incisive and written in a clear and easy style.”—Scotsman. 
“ There is some excellent writing and good religious feeling in the book.” 
—Usjord Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and Three 
Acts. 


By Harry TIGHE. 
18 handled with considerable literary skill and dramatic power, 
. Tighe is certainly to be congratulated on the most promising effort.” 
—Aberdeen Journal, 
‘* The author tells his story with a fair measure of literary skill and consider- 
able pathos. Eutireiy free trom unwholesome excitement.” 
—dShegield Independent, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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& CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 





WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“ Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches full of tender light and shadow, 
and soft harmonious colouring......Vhis sort of writing is nearly as good asa 
chanye of air." ~ACADEMY. 

_** English Literature in the Reign of Victoria.”—‘‘ One of the most 

Gelighttul of our novelists, aifted with delicate invention, charm of thought, and 

cvrace of siyle.’—Pror. MORLEY. 

Uniform Edition, each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

OLD KENSINGTON. THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE. 

TO ESTHER, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 

| mac OF ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; FROM AN 


ND. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 
MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS. MRS. DYMOND. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English Literature 
than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté sisters." —Tur SPEAKER. 

In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, eloth, gilt top, Gs. each ; or in 
Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and [lustrations, including Views of Places described in the 
Works reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by My. 
W. EB. Brann, of Dutfield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Kerryr, 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographie Society. Introductions to the 
Works are supplied by Mrs. Humpary Waxp, and an Introduction and Notes 
to Mrs. GasKELL’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. CLemenT KE. SuorteER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 


THE PROFESSOR; AND POEMS. 


JANE EYRE. 
SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
VILLETTE. THe TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GaskKeLu. 


+,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small 
feap. SvoWeach with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol. ; 
or ihe Bet, ia gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


“ Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can 
accomplish—she has wricten novels which excite the deepest unterest in men of the 
world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” -GEORGE SAND. 
Uniform Edition, 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations 

8s. 6d. each, bound 1n cloth. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, AND OTHER TALES. 

MARY BARTON. AND OTHER TALES. 

RUTH, AND OTHER TALES. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, AND OTHER TALES. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. 
email fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, Is. 6d. per vol.; or the Set, in 
gold-lettered cloth case, lis. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“« I do not hesitate to name Thackeray fret. His knowledge of human nature 
was supreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force and a 
truth which nas not, J teink, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
inany period.”"—ANTHONY TBROLLOPE, on English Novelists in his avto- 
FIQGRAPHT. 

13 Vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 
Volumes are also supplied in Set, cloth binding, 
gilt top, £3 18s. 

T w and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived from 
the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each volume 
includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND 


RITCHIE. 
VANITY FAIR, PENDENNIS. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 

BARRY LYNDON; THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 

SKETCH BOOKS: NOLEs ON A JOURNEY FROM CORN- 
HILL TO CAIRO, &. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TU ** PUNCH. 

HENRY ESMOND; and THE LECTURES. 


HE NEWCOMES. 
THE NEWCo THE VIRGINIANS. 


ISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
KDVENTURES OF PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL 


SiORY. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS ; DENNIS 


UVAL, &e. 
pale Abs AND MISCELLANIES. 
Also the “Standard,” ‘‘Library.” ‘ Popular,” 
*-Cheaper Wlustrated,” and ‘‘Pocket” Editions of 
Thackeray’s Works. 
* © Messrs. Smith, Elder ant Co. will be happy to forward a 
copy of their Catalogue post-free on application. 
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NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS, 


READY THIS DAY.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGEs. 


VOLUME IV.: ConxTextTs—Palicio—The Return of 


Ulysses—Notes. el 
ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other 


Poems, By the late Jonny Byrrye LeicestTes WARREN, Lord Dz Tasury 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. wer 
Athenzum.—* Cannot fail to be recognised as a precious addition to ths 
treasury of pure English verse.” 
Daily Chronicte.—“ This eloquent and noble volume of poetry contains work 
that will rank not only with his own best, but among the best of his day.” 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


KILLOWEN. By R. Barry O’Beten, Author of “The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell.” “‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Daily Teiegraph.—‘‘ Full of bright and sparkling avecdotes......a deeply inter. 
esting memoir and faithiul portrait of one of the strongest and most resoluta 
personalities which have adorned in modern times the English Bar and Bench, 
Mr. Barry O’Brien’s biograpliy is fully authoritative.” 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY. By W. H. Fitcnert B.A., LL.D., &., Author of * Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” “ How England Saved Europe,” 
** Wellington's Men.” &c. 7 
SECUND IMPRESSION.—With & Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Bockman.—‘‘ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful 
accuracy and brilliant descriptive power which have made Dr. Fitchett's books 


so deservedly popular,” 
THE SMALL FARM AND ITS 


MANAGEMENT. _ By James Lone, Author of “British Dairy Farming,” 
‘‘Parming in a Small Way,” ‘The Story of the Farm,” “Our Pood 
Supply,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fieid.—‘‘ Eminently suited for the purpose which inspired it....... The volume 
certainly fills a vacant place in the up-to-date Library, and is sure to meat g 
large and growing demand.” 

Liverpool Daily Courier.—‘‘ A lacid, most informing volume....... A weighty 
contribution to the agricultural problem.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ Mr. Long has certainly contvibuted something 
practical and useful in connection with a subject which is engrossing tho best 
thoughts of some of our ablest men.” 


LECTURES on CHEMICAL PATH. 
OLOGY IN ITS RELATION T” PRACTICAL MEDICINE. Delivered at 
the University and Bellevue Medical Schools, New York City. By C. A. 
Herter, M.D., Professor of Pathological Chemistry, University and 
Bellevue Medical Schools, New York; Visiting Physician to the City 
Hospital; late Consulting Physician to the Babias Hospital; Consulting 
a Chemist to the Craig Colony for Epileptics, &c. Large post’ 
v0, 7s, Od, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NORA LESTER. By Anna Howartu,: Author of 


“Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘Sword and Assegai,” ‘Katrina: a Tale of the 
Karoo,” &e. (Tin mediately, 


GENTLEMAN GARNET: aTale of Old Tasmania, 


By Harry B. Voce, Author of “A Maori Maid,” ‘‘ My Dear Sir!” &c. 


(Nearly ready. 
NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. 





By Otrve Brrrett, 
Author of “ Love in a Mist,” “ The Ambition of Judith,” &e. 
[in the press. 


H. S. MERRIMAN’S New Novel. 


Athenrum.—‘* A good story, told in the author’s best manner......We have 


| nothing but praise for the skilfuliy interwoven plot, and the artistic develop- 
} meut of character. 


{ : ‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the author's best novels, 
and will add to his reputation.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Sketch.—** Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s vovels.” 
cadeny.—‘‘ From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter 
in the last the interest is artistically and naturally sustained.” 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Country Life.— As good as any of its predecessors. The tale absorbs the 
reader absolutely, because every man and woman in it is emphatically human.” 
Scotsman.—‘ Full of romantic incident. A mere brilliant trial of wits has 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S New Novel. 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

S,;ectator.—* Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 

Illustrated London News.—* The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking 
breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident set down in ex- 
celient prose......Mr. Weymau has proved ouce more that in this field of 
romauce he is far superior to his competitors.” 
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